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EPISCOPACY  PKOVEO  BY  IIISTOUY. 


For  th«  EpiKopal  Watchmin.  SozomenusofConstantinople,  V  “  31M)  books,  beginning  where  Eusebius 'ends,  and 

EPISCOPACY  PKOVFO  BY  IIISTOUY.  Evagnus  of  “  "  “  536  *  extending  to  the  year  4*28.  Photius  speaks  of 

Nicephorusof  *'  wholived  in  the  14thcentury.  it  with  praise,  and  says  "  the  style  is  clear,  and 
A  very  brief  account  of  each  of  these  may  be  sublime,”  and,  in  the  language  of  Beausobre, 
Seventeen  hundred  years  hence,  if  the  world  I  useful.  .  he  is  "one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  Fathers, 

endure  so  long,  posterity,  in  its  turn,  may  tax  Papias,  bishop  of  Hieropolis,  flourished  in  learned,  reasons  well,  and  is  a  good  interpreter 
the  present  generation  with  indolence — that  so  the  early  part  of  the  second  century.  He  is  of  the  Scriptures.” 

few  books  were  written,  where  we  now  see  so  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  at  Pergamos,  j  Sozomenus  was,  like  Socrates,  a  lawyer,  prao 
many  are  made.  This  complaint  we  prefer  in  the  persecution  under  Marcus  Aurelius, ;  tising  at  Constantinople.  ampioyed  his 

against  the  centuries  long  past,  and  wonder  so  about  the  year  162.  He  wrote  five  books,  en- 1  l^i.^ure  on  an  ecclesiastical  history,  in  nine 
little  was  written,  seventeen  hundred  years  ago,  titled  "An  Explanation  of  the  Oracles  of  the ;  books,  from  324  to  439.  It  has  tbe  character 
to  throw  light  upon  those  subjects  which  now  Lord,”  of  which  a  few  fragments  only  are  pre-  of  being  written  in  a  tnore  elegant  style,  but 
interest  us  so  much.  But  our  wonder  is  misap-  served  in  the  writings  of  Irena-us  and  Eusebius. '  with  less  judgment,  than  that  of  Srtcrates.  but 
plied.  As  there  were  poets  before  Homer,  so|  Hegesippus  was  a  Jew  by  birth,  and  educa- ;  is  equal  to  it  in  moderation,  and  candor.  He 
were  there  historians  before  Eusebius.  Those  j  tion.  He  came  to  R<tme  in  the  year  158,  and  always  speaks  with  respect  of  the  sacred  Scrip* 
astonishing  monuments  of  mental  industry,  the  !  died  there  in  181.  He  wrote  an  ecclesiastical  itures.  A  valuable  work  of  his,  containing  a 
Libraries  of  Alexandria, — with  its  409,669,  and  ■  history,  in  five  books,  from  the  death  of  Christ !  summary  account  of  Christian  affairs,  from  the 
its  796,666  volumes,  the  first  burnt  by  Ciesar’s  to  his  own  time,  which  is  said  to  have  contained  '  ascension  of  our  Savior  to  the  defeat  of  Licinius, 
•oldieis,  and  the  second  destroyed  by  order  of  j "  a  faithful  tradition  of  the  Apostolic  doctrines,  1  preceded  his  history,  and  is  unfortunately  lost, 
the  n  Omar, — and  of  Constantinople,  written  in  a  simple  style.”  But  few  fragments!  Evagrius,  surnamed  Scholasticus,  was  born 

wbljr-*!  mK)  volumes,  burnt  in  the  eighth  of  this  remain,  which  have  been  prescri>''d  in  I  in  Syria.  He  settled  in  Constantinople,  where 
•  ‘  Emperor  Leo  Isaiirus, — w  ith  the  works  of  others.  And  the  writings  of  both  !  lie  kept  a  school  of  rhetoric.  His  ecclesiastical 

I  ents  of  like  character,  wherev*  Papias  and  Hegesippus  have  furnished  impor-  history  is  in  six  books, commencing  where  Sozo- 

*  •ttenr  f>ncouraged  to  lift  her  head,  at-  tant  testimony,  in  favor  of  the  genuineness  of  men  ends,  and  continuing  to  the  12th  year  of  the 
*'  lib.  '..ntiqu  as  not  idle.  These  are  the  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  many  Emperor  Mauritius  in  594.  It  is  characterized 
.  l  ire  to  be  won  1  at,  because  auf.quity  eon-  passages  they  had  quoted  therefrom.  as  a  work  of  “  industrious  research,”  and  is 

densed  inlcllpcl.'^'  lere  the  present  age,  mens-  Eui-ebius,  of  Ca.sarea,  was  one  of  the  most  said  by  Photius  to  be  written  in  a  style  "  ele- 
uring  every  thing,  like  steam,  by  its  jiower  of  learned  men  of  his  day.  He,  whom  Jerome  gant,  but  often  redundant.” 
expansion,  waste  it  in  diffusion.  And  it  was  has  styled  "  a  most  learned  and  diligent  inves-  Nicephorus  Callistus  was  a  learned  monk  of 
owing  probably,  to  the  contemplation  of  such  J  (igator,”  and  Socrates,  "a  witness  worthy  of  Constantinople,  who  flourished  in  the  fourteenth 
monuments  of  intelle  ‘sl  labor,  that  St.  Jolin  |  all  faith,”  and  whose  correctness  subsequent  century.  He  had  charge  of  the  celebrated  li- 
breaks  forth,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  gospel,  in  j  historians  have  confirmed,  needs  not  our  eulogy,  brary  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia.  He  wrote 
that  Oriental  hyperbole,  when  looking  back  on  j  ||is  "  Evangelical  Preparation,”  and  "  Evan-  an  ecriesiastical  history  in  twenty-three  books, 
the  life  and  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  that  "  the ,  jjelical  Demonstration”  are  the  most  learned  '  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Andronicus,  and 
world  itself  would  scarcely  contain  the  books  defence  of  Christianity,  against  both  Jews  and  brought  down  to  the  death  of  Leo  6th,  in  911. 
which  might  be  written”  thereon.  Pagans,  transmitted  to  us  from  antiquity.  The  Of  these,  eighteen  only  have  reached  our  times. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  amount  of  ecclesi-  friend  of  Constantine,  the  first  Roman  Empe-  and  bring  bis  history  to  the  death  of  Phocas  in 
astical  history  which  has  descended  to  us,  it  is  ror,  who  avowed  himself  a  Christian,  at  whose  610.  On  account  of  the  elegance  of  his  corn- 
certain  much  was  written  which  has  l)een  swept  command  he  wrote  his  history,  and  by  whose  position,  he  is  styled  the  "  ecclesiastical  Thu- 
tway  by  the  intervening  flood  of  time,  nr  pre- !  order  he  was  furflished  with  access  to  the  re-  cydides.”  .4nd  his  history  is  represented  as 
served  only  in  scraps,  and  fragments  found  in  j  cords  of  the  Christian  Church,  wherever  hede-  being  extremely  useful  for  the  light  it  throws  on 
authors  who  fortunately  have  survived  the  de-;  sired  it,  he  had  the  best  means  for  writing  a  many  im[K>rtant  facts,  and  as  a  confirmation  of 
luge  ;  and  much  which  we  never  can  know,  |  history,  which  could  be  relied  on  for  its  facts,  the  correctness  of  those  which  preceded  his. 
not  even  the  namrs  of  those  who  wrote.*  Sa<l  ■  He  is  every  where  spoken  of  with  respect.  His  Thus  we  see  the  early  ecclesiastical  histori- 
proof  of  the  vain  efforts  of  the  human  mind,  i  narration  occupies  ten  books,  and  begins  with  ans  not  only  lived  at  various  times  and  places, 
mortifying  to  the  vanity  of  those  who  build  up-  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  terminates  with  but  were  of  different  nations,  characters,  pro- 
on  the  applause  of  posterity  !  the  Council  of  Nice  in  325.  fessions,  and  even  of  different  systems  of  reli- 

Among  the  early  writers  on  subjects  connect-  Socrates  was  a  lawyer  of  Constantinople,  gious  faith.  For  Philostorgius  was  a  professed 
ed  with  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  are  He  wrote  an  ecclesiastical  history  containing  Arian,  and  even  Eusebius  was  suspected  of  a 
the  names  of  many,  of  whom  nothing  now  is  the  events  of  from  30<i  to  4:19.  Theodoret,  tendency  to  the  same  opinions,  although  it  does 
left  but  the  names.  Of  these  a  long  list  might  and  Sozomen  with  himself  are  the  continuators  not  appear  he  ever  avowed  them  publicly.  Yet, 
be  given.  Their  place,  however,  is  supplied,  of  Eusebius.  He  is  characterized  as  "distin-  with  all  the  checks  upon  the  veracity  of  each 
in  some  degree,  by  their  successors,  who  had  guished  for  moderation  and  candor,  judicious  others’  statements  created  by  the  above  circum- 
seen  their  works,  admitted  their  correctness  as  observations  on  men  and  things,  and  generally  stances,  there  appears  to  be  no  material  varia- 
far  as  they  were  correct,  and  undoubtedly  pro-  accurate  in  chronology.”  tion  in  any  of  their  facts,  excepting  occasional- 

filed  by,  and  used  the  facta  recorded  therein.  Philostorgius  was  s  man  of  letters,  who  went  in  calculations  of  chronology  which  are  not 
The  first  of  whom  any  thing  is  extant  is  lo  Constantinople,  the  seat  of  science  is  well  as  important.  And  they  a//  agree  in  asserting  the 

Papias  of  Hieropolis,  born  about  A.  D.  90  empire,  for  literary  study,  and  improvement.  Apostolic  origin  of  Episcopacy. 

We  have  then  Hegesippus,  "  "  110  He  there  wrote  in  ecclesiastical  history  in  I  now  propose  to  examine  the  succession  of 

Then  Eusebius  Pamphilus,  "  "  270  twelve  books,  from  the  commencement  of  the  the  Bishops,  in  two  of  the  most  considerable  and 

Socrates,  of  Constantinople,  "  "  350  Arian  controversy  to  the  year  425.  He  favor-  distinguished  Churches  in  the  Christian  world, 

Philostorgius,  of  *'  **  **  360  ed  the  opinions  of  Arius,  and  wrote  against  the  shew,  from  the  ecclesiastics!  historians, 

Theodoret  of  Antioch,  "  "  386  orthodox,  who  took,  in  consequence,  so  much  ‘heir  uninterrupted  and  regular  succession,  from 

— ..  -k..  .•  k  rn _ _  1  •  1.  pains  to  suppress  his  work,  that  no  entire  copy  the  days  of  the  Apostles  to  such  times  as,  by 

,,nth  centuV^»nd*^Thr*repuutk»of  has  come  to  US.  Large extrtcU  have,  however,  consent  of  all.  Episcopacy— Diocesan  Episco- 

leirnrd  inin  of  hit  iifr,  in  hit  “  Myriobiblon,"  jiu  giren  a  been  preserved  by  Photius,  snd  Suidss.  pacy— rfirf  €rM<  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

critical  of  2Mwriier«,diitinfuiihed  in  the  variTOi  Theodoret,  a  learned  prelate  of  the  Greek  For  this  purpose  I  select  the  Churches  of 

department!  of  literatom,  of  maav  of  whom  hii  notice  la  the  ^  ^  ^  T  i_*k 

oNiy  rrcord  left.  Chofch,  WTOte  SO  ecclesiastical  historj  lu  fire  Jerusalem,  and  of  Rome.  Jerusalem — toe 


The  first  of  whom  any  thing  is  extant  is 
Papias  of  Hieropolis,  born  about  a.  d. 

We  have  then  Hegesippus,  "  " 

Then  Eusebius  Pamphilus,  "  " 

Socrates,  of  Constantinople,  "  " 

Philostorgius,  of  *'  “  ** 

Theodoret  of  Antioch,  "  " 


binh  place  of  Christianity— now  alas!  how 
fallen ! — and  become  little  else  than  *'  the  abom¬ 
ination  of  desolation,”  spoken  of  by  the  prophet. 
l{,ome — once,  in  the  language  of  its  most  cele¬ 
brated  historian,  “  the  mistress  of  the  world,” —  , 
now,  too,  how  changed  !  i 

In  such  an  examination,  the  Church  of  Je¬ 
rusalem  naturally  takes  precedence  ;  as  being 
first  in  order  of  time,  first  in  interest,  first  in 
our  affections  and  reverence,  the  history  of' 
which  is  mingled  with  the  lispmgs  of  our  infan- ' 
cy,  and  the  teachings  of  our  childhood,  blend¬ 
ed  with  our  £arliest  religious  associations,  in¬ 
terwoven  with  our  faith  and  our  hopes,  and  will 
forever  be  sanctified  by  the  sufferings,  death, 
and  resurrection  of  our  Blessed  Redeemer. 

But  the  limits,  to  which  this  number  has  al¬ 
ready  been  extended,  forbid  my  attempting  to 
include  it  herein.  And,  with  something  of  re¬ 
luctance  at  interrupting  the  continuity  of  the 
narrative  in  this  place,  I  defer  it  to  my  next. 

A  LAYM A.\. 

FASTIXG. 

As  fasting  is  a  duty  frequently  required  of  us, 
but  more  particularly  at  this  holy  season,  and 
as  the  practice  of  this  duty  is  of  <ery  great 
weiirht  to  our  eternal  welfare,  it  shall  be  my 
present  business,  in  the  first  place,  to  state  the 
time,  nature,  and  meaning  of  fasting  ;  second- 
Iv,  to  shew  how,  and  in  what  manner,  it  is  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  abused  ;  and  thirdly,  to  prove  that  the 
abuse  of  it,  does  in  no  wise  lessen  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  performing  it. 

First  then,  fasting,  in  a  strict  sen8e,Jimplips  a 
total  abstinence  from  meat  and  drink  during 
the  whole  day,  from  morning  to  evening ;  and 
then  to  refresh  ourselves  sparingly  as  to  the ' 
quantity,  and  not  delicately  a?  to  tlie  quality  ot 
our  food  :  and  in  this  manner,  did  the  primitive  j 
Christians  spend  the  season  of  Lent,  with  great . 
strictness,  abstaining  in  gmieral  from  wine  and  i 
flesh,  the  whole  time,  and  confining  themselves . 
to  a  cheap  and  ordinary  diet,  some  feeding  on¬ 
ly  on  herbs  or  pulse ;  with  a  little  bread,  some 
Using  tbe  dry  diet,  as  nnts,  almonds,  and  such 
likeTruits,  and  others  living  entirely  on  bread 
and  wafer.  But  fasting  in  a  larger  sense,  im- 1 
plies  only  an  abstinence  from  some  kind  of 
food,  or  the  abridging  ourselves  of  some  part  of 
those  indulgences  with  which  at  otlier  times , 
we  may  innocently  gratify  oiirsel/es;  so  that' 
hereby  some  degree  of  self-denial  is  designed 
to  our  bodily  appetites,  and  our  ahstiueiicc  par¬ 
takes  of  the  nature  of  fasting  by  having  soiiie- 
tliiug  ill  it  that  afflicts  us.  Thus  the  prophet 
Darnel  says  of  liimself.  I  mourned  three 
wti.»-!e  weeks.  I  eat  no  pleasant  bread, .neither 
came  flesh  nor  wine  into  my  mouth.  (Dan.  x. 

»  -J.l.)  Not  that  he  fasted  so  long,  without  tak¬ 
ing  any  food,  for  that  is  incredible,  but  that  lie 
eat  and  drank  only  so  much  as  was  barely  ne¬ 
cessary  to  sustain  nature.  For  the  same  rea¬ 
son  that  we  are  not  obliged  to  observe  a  total 
abstinence,  we  are  not  under  the  necessity  of 
eating  or  drinking  what  may  be  prejudicial  to 
our  health  ;  because  that  would  disqualify  us 
for  performing  those  other  duties  which  wait 
upon  a  religions  fast;  if  therefore  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  our  food  be  such  as  not  to  in¬ 
dulge  our  pleasure  or  gratify  our  palate,  but 
only  to  refresh  and  support  our  spirits,  we  do 
not  oft’eiid  ;  but  every  sincere  Christain  must  be 
the  best  judge  how  to  avoid  the  hypocritical 
practice  of  fasting  with  delicious  food,  merely 
because  it  is  not  flesh,  as  well  as  not  to  raise 
needless  scruples,  to  the  disquiet  of  his  con¬ 
science,  and  the  prejudice  of  bis  health. 
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I  proceed  in  the  second  place,  to  consider  the 
abuses  of  religious  fasting,  and  one  great  abuse 
of  this  duty  is  the  trusting  in  it  as  a  satisfaction 
to  the  justice  of  God  for  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  a 
commutation  for  our  frequent  breaches  of  his 
holy  laws.  But,  surely,  it  is  insolent  to  the 
last  degree  in  us,  mere  dust  and  ashes,  to  pre¬ 
tend  to  compensate  (or  the  sins  we  are  guilty  . 
of,  who,  when  we  have  humbled  ourselves  be¬ 
fore  God,  in  the  best  manner  we  can,  must 
acknowledge  that  our  forgiveness  depends  en- ' 
tirely  upon  his  free  grace  and  goodness  ;  nor 
is  it  less  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  that  sacri¬ 
fice,  which  our  blessed  Saviour  ofl'ered  for  our 
sins,  to  imagine  that  by  any  means  in  our  pow- 
i  er,  we  can  make  satisfaction  to  God  for  them, 
i  It  is  true  indeed,  that  mourning,  fasting,  and 
such  other  external  signs  of  godly  sorrow  and 
i  repentance,  were  in  the  primitive  Church,  con- 
'  sidered  and  regarded  as  satisfactions ;  but  then 
i  they  were  made  to  the  Church  only,  which  re- 
Iqiiired  visible  testimonies  of  deep  repentance, 
j  before  she  would  restore  those  to  her  commun¬ 
ion,  who  had  dishonoured  the  Christian  profes- 
I  sion  by  any  nototious  s'ins.  It  is  also  true, 
that  when  we  practice  such  corporeal  austeri- 
.  ties  with  a  sincere  intention  to  mortify  our  cor¬ 
rupt  inclinations,  and  to  lead  us  to  a  true  and 
I  godly  sorrow  fur  our  past  offences,  and  a  stead- 
I  fast  resolution  of  amendment  for  the  future, 

'  they  are  well  pleasing  to  God,  who  chiefly  re- 
Igards  the  inward  disposition  of  the  mind,  and 
o;>erate  as  a  sweet  smelling  savour  in  his  sight ; 
but  then,  if  we  assume  to  ourselves  any  merit 
111  so  doing,  we  make  our  acts  of  humiliation. 

;  so  many  instances  of  our  pride,  and  thereby 
I  forfeit  that  pardon  and  grace,  which  would  oth¬ 
erwise  prove  our  recompense  and  reward. 

.\notlier  great  abuse  of  this  duly,  is  the  con¬ 
sidering  tiie  bare  performance  of  it  acceptable  i 
to  Gud,  without  regard  to  those  otlier  religious  , 
exercises  which  are  inseparably  connected  with 
it :  for  fasting  considered  in  the  abstract,  is  but 
a  collateral  duly,  and  enjoined  fur  no  other  pur¬ 
pose  than  to  assist  us  in  the  great  and  essential ; 
duties  of  prawr,  alms-giving,  and  an  holy  life, , 
and  is  intended  to  be  wholly  subservient  there- ' 
to.  If  therefore  we  flatter  ourselves  with  the 
notion,  that  having  mortified  our  appetites  for  a  1 
little  lime,  we  may  indulge  them  at  large,  till  j 
the  leturn  of  tlie  next  slated  season  of  fasting! 
and  humiliation;  we  grossly  deceive  ourselves, ' 
and  add  greatly  tvoiir  own  condemnation,  by' 
turning  that  which  is  intended  as  an  assistant  • 
to  virtue  and  goodness,  into  an  instrument  or| 
impiety  and  wickedness  ;  since  he  that  lives  a  i 
good  life  without  fasting,  is  a  much  better  man  i 
than  be  who  abstains  from  meat  only,  without  | 
regarding  those  other  ends  which  that  absti- 1 
neiice  was  designed  to  promote.  I 

Though,  therefore,  this  as  well  as  many  otli- ! 
•  er  religious  duties,  is  liable  to  be  neglected  or  j 
abused,  yet  let  us  not  for  this  reason  lay  aside] 
the  use  of  it,  but  deliberately  consider  those 
good  purposes  which  it  was  intended  to  pro¬ 
cure,  and  the  great  advantages  that  will  arise  to 
us  from  a  regular  and  conscientious  discharge 
of  it. 

Fasting  then,  is  a  very  fit  anfl  becoming  act 
of  humiliation  for  past  sins.  The  best  of  us 
all,  have  great  occasion  to  pray  with  the  devout 
publican  in  the  Gospel,  Lord  be  merctful  to  me 
a  tinner ;  and  those  who  have  lived  long  in  any 
vicious  course  of  life,  cannot  certainly  do  less 
in  order  to  obtain  God’s  pardon  and  forgiveness, 
than  acknowledge  their  own  vileness  in  the 
most  humble  and  submissive  manner,  and 
abridge  themselves  of  those  pleasures  which 
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have  well  nigh  brought  them  to  the  gates  of 
eternal  destruction.  For  as  every  gratification 
of  our  appetites  in  things  unlawful,  strengthens 
the  habits  of  sin,  s<j  every  restraint  will  lessen 
and  impair  it ;  and  the  more  we  accustom  our¬ 
selves  to  converse  with  God  and  our  own  con¬ 
sciences,  the  better  we  shall  relish  this  intellec¬ 
tual  avocation,  and  the  clearer  we  shall  perceive 
the  beauty  of  holiness,  and  the  necessity  of  at¬ 
taining  it. 

Further,  fasting,  when  accompanied  with 
prayer  and  meditation,  and  such  other  religious 
exercises,  will  prove  a  sovereign  antidote  against 
1  sin  :  and  as  it  affoids  an  opportunity  of  reyire- 
I  ment  and  consideration,  will  enable  us  to  exa- 
I  mine  into,  and  discover  the  true  state  of  our 
I  own  souls,  and  what  progress  we  are  making  to¬ 
wards  the  eternal  salvation  of  them.  7'he  rea¬ 
sons  of  religion,  and  the  motives  of  a  virtuous 
i  life.  Cannot  operate  to  have  any  influence  upon 
i  us,  unless  they  are  seriously  weighed  and  con- 
I  sidered  ;  and  we  are  all  of  us  too  sensible,  how 
apt  the  entertainments  and  employments  of  the 
I  world  are  to  call  off  our  attention  from  religious 
^  subjects,  and  how  prone  we  are  even  when  an 
opportunity  offers  to  give  the  preference  to  the 
most  trifling  considerations ;  how  highly  neces- 
;  sary  is  it  therefore,  that  the  authority  of  the 
j  church  should  interpose  to  enjoin  the  perfbrm- 
1  ance  of  a  duty  at  proper  and  stated  t‘  which 

is  so  well  calculated  to  guard  us  n^.- - ag. 

saults  of  temptation,  and  to  furn-MiLLER.  •  a 
true  knowledge  of  our  situation,  wit 
i  to  those  things  that  make  for  our  e  cria.  ^ 

;  peace. 

lAit  us  then,  from  the  hig^'st  to  the  lowest, 
.diligently  improve  the  oppoi fiinilies  that  are 
!  thus  offered  to  us  for  the  working  out  our  own 
salvation  ;  let  us  perform  this  duly  of  fasting 
in  sincerity,  which  too  many  do  in  hypocrisy, 
with  true  jutlgment  and  understanding,  and 
not  through  ignorance  or  superstition,  that  we 
may  hereby  honour  and  glorify  God,  improve 
and  encourage  each  other  in  virtue  and  good 
woiks,  and  etiileavonr  to  secure  that  eternal 
salvation  whicli  our  blessed  Saviour  has  pur¬ 
chased  for  us.  —  a.  .NALI.SON. 

For  the  Fpigcopal  VValcliiinn. 

IXCLE.SIASTK’AL  HllXatAFIlV.  No  II. 

MAHTI.X  LITIIEK. 

The  limits  we  liave  prescribed  to  ourselves 
in  these  articles  will  allow  us,  in  a  life  so  full  of 
important  incident  as  Lutlier’s,  to  do  little 
more  than  give  a  brief  chronology  of  its  leading 
events. 

Marlin  Loiter,  or  Lauiher,  afterwards  chan¬ 
ged  to  Lulherus,  or  Luther,  a  change  customa¬ 
ry  ill  that  age,  was  born  at  Eisleben  an  obscure 
town  ill  Upjier  Saxony,  in  tlie  year  of 

parents  in  very  humble  circumstances,  his 
lather  being  a  working  minor.  He  discovered 
an  early  inclination  for  learning,  and  having 
i  acquired  the  rudiments  of  grammar  under  his 
I  father’s  roof,  he  was  sent,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
I  to  a  school  at  Magdeburg.  Here  lie  continued 
i  only  one  year,  and  during  that  lime  he  supjiort- 
jod  himself,  like  many  other  poor  German  stu- 
i  dents,  by  literally  begging  his  bread.  From 
1  Magdeburg  he  was  sent  to  a  school  of  high  re- 
i  putation  at  Eisenach,  in  Thuringia,  where  he 
I  distinguished  himself  by  his  diligence  and  pro¬ 
ficiency,  beyond  any  of  his  school  fellows.  In 
15U1,  he  was  entered  at  the  university  of  Er¬ 
furt,  where  he  applied  himself  with  the  greatest 
ardour,  to  the  study  of  tbe  works  of  the  Ancient 
Latin  writers,  and  such  was  the  success  with 
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which  he  studied  that  he  became  tlie  object  of' in  his  power,  from  the  pulpit  in  the  great! 
admiration  to  the  whole  university.  He  took  church  of  Wittemburg,  the  vices  of  those  monks 
bis  degree  of  M.  A.  when  scarcely  twenty  years  who  dared  openly  to  sell  indulgences.  He  tried 
of  age,  and  immediately  commenced  lecturer  on  their  doctrines  and  practice  by  the  standard  of ' 
philosophy.  He  began  now  to  consider  what  Scripture,  shewed  they  had  no  countenance 
should  be  the  future  profession  of  his  life,  and  therein,  and  exhorted  his  hearers  to  look  to  the 
turned  his  attention  to  jurisprudence.  From  Scriptures  alone  for  salvation,  and  reject  the 
this,  however,  he  was  diverted  by  a  remarkable  >  artifices  of  men.  Not  content  with  undeceiving 
interposition  of  Providence.  ;  his  immediate  hearers,  he  wrote  to  the  Elector 

Walking  in  the  fields  with  a  young  friend,  of  Mentz,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg, 
whose  name  was  Alexius,  on  a  summer’s  day,  he  and  renionstrated  against  these  abuses.  | 

was  suddenly  struck  to  the  ground  by  lightning,  [  imp<3ssible,  in  an  article  so  brief  as  this,  1 

and  his  friend  at  his  side  was  killed.  He  was  so  jq  follow  Luther  through  the  various  labours  in  i 
deeply  affected  by  this  transaction  that  he  de-  ^hich  he  was  engaged  for  the  rest  of  his  life  in  , 
termined  to  withdraw  from  the  world  into  a  i  maintaining  and  propagating  his  own  opin-J 
convent  of  Augustine  friars.  Here,  on  exam-!  jons,  and  refuting  those  of  his  opponents.  In  j 
ining  the  books  of  the  library,  he  found  a  Latin  month  of  October  I5'24,  I^ither  threw  off| 
Bible,  which  he  had  never  before  seen.  On  ,  jjjj  j„  l.Vi.'i  he  married  Cathe- 1 

reading  it  he  perceived  with  astonishment  how  jg  [jeen  a  nun.  This  mea-l 

little  was  known  of  its  contents  by  the  common  I  gy^g  exposed  him  to  much  obloquy  from  his  ^ 
people,  or  even  by  those  whose  duly  it  was  toj  f^jeodg^  as  well  as  enemies,  and  he  appears  to  I 
read  and  explain  it  to  others,  and  how  little  of  j,jyg  been  ashamed  of  it  himself.  In  June,! 
Christianity,  as  then  understood,  was  to  he  attended  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  and, 

found  therein.  He  now  applied  himself  so  dili- .  pfesented  on  this  occasion  the  creed  so  celebra- , 
gently  to  the  study  of  theology,  and  of  his  Bible, :  |g(j  j,i  history  as  “  The  Confession  of  Augs- 
as  to  excite  astonishment  among  the  monks,  burg,”  prepared  by  Melancthon  and  himself,  j 
who  were  little  accustomed  to  derive  their  views  August  1532,  articles  of  peace  were  conclu- 
of  religion  from  that  source.^  Having  passed  a  jgj  gj  Ratishon,  in  one  of  which  it  was  stipu- 
year  iu  the  monastery  of  Erfurt,  he  took  the ,  i^ted  no  person  should  be  molested  on  account 
vows,  and  in  L)07  was  admitted  to  priest  s  or-  jgf  religion,  and  consequently  the  chief  obstacle 
ders.  I  he  year  following,  r  rederick,  elector  .  jq  |j,g  gcppral  profession  ol  his  opinions  was  re- 
i'  SiKiny,  having  founded  the  universit^y  at  LyQygj  Luther  was  incessantly  employed  un- j 
V  ittemburg,  appointed  Lutlior  professor  of  phi- 1  jj|  bis  death  in  promoting  the  cause  of  which! 
losophy^therein.  .  i  in  a  great  degree,  the  founder.  He 

In  1510  Luther  was  sent  to  Rome  'll®  |  died  on  the  12ih  of  February,  1540,  with  calm- , 
monks  of  his  order,  to  obtain  a  settlement  by  the  '  yggg  intrepidity,  knowing  his  end  to  be  ap- 
Pope  of  some  disputes  between  them  and  the  preaching,  and  commending  his  spirit  to  God, 
Vicar  general.  The  indecency,  the  licentious- ,  ^j^g  ggg  sixty-three. 

ness,  the  debauchery  he  there  beheld  among  all  j  'pj,g  public  character  of  Luther  was  marked 
ranks  of  people,  affected  him  so  powerfully  with  |  ^.j^b  great  zeal  for  what  he  believed  to  be  truth ; 
disgust  that  lie  afterwards  ileclared  ”  he  would  i  g  daring  and  undaunted  intrepidity  in  maintain- 
not  for  a  thousand  florins  have  missed  the  in-  ,pg  jf,g  jyjteni  he  had  built  on  it ;  extraordina- 
Btruction  afforded  him  by  bis  journey  there,  ,  |,j,  abilities,  both  natural  and  acquired  ;  and  un- 
and  fell,  like  a  spark  upon  tinder  ready  for  its ,  wearied  industry  in  defending  and  propagating 
reception.  ^  his  principles  ; — and  his  private  character  with 

On  his  return  from  Rome,  the  degree  of  D.  D.  I  gjggj  purity  and  even  austerity  of  manners,  as 
was  conferred  on  him,  a  distinction  in  those  ■  became  the  character  of  a  reformer ;  such  sanc- 
times  of  the  highest  importance,  as  it  secured  jjjy  gf  ufg  gg  suited  the  doctrine  he  delivered  ; 
personal  respect  and  safety  to  its  pos-sessor,  and  gj,j  g  perfect  disinterestedness,  which  affords 
gave  him  the  right  of  teaching  publicly  as  well  j  ^he  strongest  presumption  of  his  sincerity.  Te¬ 
as  privately.  This  was  done  at  the  expense  of,  wards  the  close  of  his  life,  the  infirmities  of  an 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  frequently  attended  irritable  temper,  to  which  he  was  in  some  degree 
his  pulpit  services,  and  was  delighted  with  his  subject,  increased  upon  him,  and  he  became 
eloquence  and  extraordinary  merit.  On  ll'*s ,  irascible,  and  impatient  of  contradiction.  But 
occasion  he  desired  to  decline  the  honor  ia*!  a8piritmoreamiableandle8svigorousthanLu- 
tended  him,  conceiving  himself  too  young.  Butj^^gf'g  would  have  shrunk  from  the  perils  he 
his  objections  were  overruled,  and  he  was  told  ;  braved  and  surmounted.  And  if,  among  a 
he  must  submit  to  be  thus  dignified,  for  God  ,  crowd  of  virtues,  a  single  failing  crept  in,  be  it 
had  important  services  to  be  performed  in  the  :  remembered  that,  in  this  respect,  even  an  Apos- 
Ciiurch,  through  his  instrumentality."  Little  [  ||g  bimself  has  been  found  not  irreproachable. 

did  those  then  think,  who  used  this  argument, '  _ _ _ _ 

of  the  manner  in  which  these  services  would  be  ;  ^  \PPY  ILLl’STR  ITIO.N 

'*"1^1512  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theolo-  j  ^  The  late  pious  John  Newton  was  once  told 
ay  in  the  university.  The  study  of  theology  i  ^7  «  obstinate  Lnitarian,  who  proceeded  in  his 
fhen  engaged  his  whole  attention,  and  he  felt  it  j  inquiries  on  the  precious  principle  that  we  are 
incumbent  on  him  to  shew  that  honors  had  notl  required  to  telieve  what  we  cannot  under- 
been  co  tferred  on  him  without  reason.  He!»‘®"d,  that  he  had  read  the  New  Testament 
read  public  lectures  on  the  different  parts  of  ^ould  find  there  no  proof  of  the  doctrine  of 

Scripture,  and  his  illustrations  were  so  striking!  Trinity.  Newton  knew  to  w)?®™ 

that  he  attracted  great  multitudes  to  hear  him. !  l*I^ltingi®n‘l  answered  by  saying, 

He  opposed  with  a  vehemence  which  could  not  wh**  l'»PP«o®d  “J®  !. 

be  withstood,  the  errors  which  had  long  pre-  >*•‘1  ^is  opponent  what  ?  Mhy.”  said 
vailed  in  the  church  and  schools,  applied  him-  N®w‘o“.  when  I  was  going  to  ray  ^ni  last 
self  diligently  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  "'ght,  I  wondered  what  ailed  my  candle  that  I 
the  languages  in  which  they  were  originally  could  not  light  it ;  and  on  examination  I  found 
written,  and  encouraged  others  to  do  the  same,  ^hat  I  had  been^^attempting  to  light  it  with  tkt 
In  1517,  he  attacked,  with  all  the  vehemence  i  on. 


DortrD. 

For  the  Epiccnpal  Watclimmn. 

FRl  lTS  OP  LENT. 

“  Yon  who  harp  birn  burr  about  the  things  of  thia  world, 
and  troubled  in  rain  for  so  many  yean,  will  you  not  beatow 
forty  days  in  prayer,  for  the  salvation  of  vour  aoula.^” 

rraiL,  airuor  or  JiairALiM. 

‘I  Let  us  now  spend  those  hours,  which  we  were  wont  to 
lavish  without  any  benefit  toonrwiulr,  in-visiting  the  tick, 
in  searching  the  prisons,  in  reconciling  those  who  are  at  va¬ 
riance  with  each  other."  rr  Aruumna. 

•*  I  had  an  enemy,  and  I  anv  reconciled  to  him.  1  bad  a 
ruitom  ofrevilim;,  and  I  are  left  it  off.  I  war  used  to  swear¬ 
ing,  and  h.ive  broken  that  evil  hibit.  It  it  of  no  advantage 
to  fast,  if  our  fasting  produces  not  such  fruits  at  these.” 

HOMILIES  or  CHirsoaroM. 

“  Since  our  blessed  Redeemer  hath  given  us  an  example 
in  his  frc<)uent  fasts,  and  fervent  devotions,  let  us  follow 
his  footsteps  into  the  valley  of  humiliation,  whither  he  led 
the  way,  as  he  journeyed  on  to  the  grave  and  gate  of  death. 
.\nd  may  (iod  grant  us  grace  so  to  spend  thi»  season,  that 
multitudes,  awakened  from  tlie  sleep  of  tin,  may  be  prepared 
to  join  worthily  in  celebrating  the  Festival  of  the  Resuirec- 

lion-"  >-EB.MON  OF  THE  BEV.  MB.  WHE.STOS 

Hast  thou  a  foe .’  Go,  pour  upon  his  heart 
The  oil  of  kindness,  the  forbearing  smile 
For  the  fix’d  frown,  and  good  for  evil  give. 

Hear  blame  without  reviling,  though  unjust. 

And  by  the  hidden  amulet  of  prayer. 

Blent  with  the  lessons  of  redeeming  love, 

\Vin  pc.icc  from  haired. — Seestthon  any  tread 
This  thorny  pathway  of  uncertain  life 
With  eye  averted,  and  with  soul  estrang’d. 

Though  at  the  tame  blest  altar  wont  to  share 
The  consecrated  cup  f  Go  walk  with  them 
Down  to  the  place  of  graves,  when  the  cold  Earth 
Draws  some  pale  form  within  her  riven  breast, 

•And  when  the  hoarse  clod  on  the  roffin-lid 
Intrrpri-teth  with  mighty  elo4]uence 
The  vanity  of  discord,  whispering,  say 
“  Lo  !  ye  arc  brethren,— let  no  strife  divide 
Your  sarred  friendship.” — 

— Doth  thy  busy  lip 

Too  kc-enly  f«.*ed  upon  thy  neighbour’s  fault  .* 

,  Lo.'k  at  thine  own.  Unroll  the  motley  chart 
Of  thy  best  day, — its  motive,— and  its  deed,— 
Omission,  aberration,  self-deceit. 

And  thou  shalt  gain  more  matter  for  discourse, 
Perch.iiice  for  condemnation  and  rebuks. 

Than  in  the  deviations  of  his  feet 

Whose  heart  thou  canst  not  read,  and  wliomay  find 

A  yerjert  Judge  more  merciful  than  man. — 

— Turn  to  the  house  of  mourning, —  lo  the  couch 
Where  restless  Sickness  tosses, — to  the  cell 
Where  Famine  cowers  with  shuddering  Poverty, — 
I’miw  to  these  bitter  teachings,  and  shake  off 
The  plum.ige  of  thy  worldliness  and  pnde. 

Bethink  thee  of  the  prisoner  and  the  slava. 

The  cry  of  Africk,  and  the  forest -tribes. 

The  uiiinstructed  child  who  daily  lisps 
The  dialect  of  V'ice, — the  heathsn  throng. 

Those  many  millions  whom  the  hand  orDe.-kh 
Doth  darkly  srixe,  ere  they  have  beard  the  sound 
Of  Christ’s  salvation.  Place  as  sentinels 
Around  thy  door-posts,  and  npon  thy  walls. 

Firm  Self-Denial  and  warm  Charity 

To  keep  the  Lcnt-watch. — Yet  with  nightly  tsar 

Of  deep  contrition  bathe  thy  purest  deeds, 

Laying  them  on  Hia  footstool  who  doth  maka 
Atonement  for  as. — go  meekly  down  « 

Isto  the  valley  of  humility 

To  meet  thy  Saviour,  bearing  precious  fruits 

Of  peace  and  penitence  and  piety. 

Without  whose  odour,  the  protracted  fast 
And  prayerful  vigil  are  but  rootless  pUats. 

Hartford,  Febrstmry  tUk,  1S3L  H. 

The  wise  man,  aaith  the  Bible,  walks  with  God, 
Surveys  far  oa  the  endless  line  of  life ; 

Valoes  bis  soul ;  thinks  of  eternity ; 

Both  worlds  cossidert,  ssd  provMMs  for  both. 
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UNION  OF  CLASSICAL  AND  SACRED  STU-|the  neglect  and  contempt  of  classics  can  and’straiion  of  this.  All  right  interpretation  must 
IDES.  I  will  do.  It  is  in  tain  to  reply  against  this,  and  ;  be  founded  in  the  idiom,  the  usus  loquendi  of 

In  the  February  number  of  the  Q,daeterly  |  say,  The  times  occasioned  the  evils  of  which  ,  language.  IIow  can  a  man  acquire  this  by  stu> 
Register  we  find  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  j  you  complain.  No,  it  was  not  so.  It  was  neg- ;  dying  only  the  Greek  Testament,  or  even  the 
Stuart  upon  the  subject  of  classical  studies  and  ,  lect  of  literature  which  made  the  times.  Noth- 1  Greek  Testament  and  the  Septuagint  ?  It  can- 
of  making  the  Scriptures  a  classic  in  our  col- 1  ing  can  he  more  certain  than  this  ;  lor  as  soon  J  not  be  done.  Those  who  know  nothing  by  ex- 
leges  and  schools.”  Of  late  we  have  thought  i  as  literature  revived,  the  times  changed  imme-  j  perience  may  maintain  that  it  can  be  ;  but 
there  was  indicated  too  strongly  by  some  per-  i  diately.  I  am  sorry  to  observe  that  some  well  |  those  who  speak  from  experience,  must  certain- 
sons,  in  a  situation  to  exercise  no  little  influ- !  meaning  and  able  writers  of  our  country  wholly  j  ly  know  belter. 

ence,  a  disposition  to  discard  entirely  the  stu-  'overlook  these  facts,  which  lie  on  the  very  face  j  Nor  must  we  say,  that  we  may  concede  the 

dies  of  the  cfassics,  introducing  in  their  stead  of  religious  and  literary  history,  and  treat  the . point  as  to  classical  study  for  clergymen;  but 
the  sacred  Scriptures.  We  are  happy  to  see  so  whole  matter  as  though  it  were  new,  and  now  !  the  laity  need  not  be  called  to  this  work,  as  it 
able  a  man  as  Dr.  Stuart  coming  forth  upon  this  j  first  to  become  a  matter  of  experiment.  But  j  is  unnecessary  for  them, 
important  question,  and  holding  the  balance  so  ,  this  is  far  from  being  correct.  The  experi-j  Are  the  laity  then  to  be  shut  out  from  a  cor- 
judiciously  between  the  advocates  for  the  ex- i  ment  has  been  fully  made — made  for  more  than  '  rect  knowledge  and  study  of  the  Scriptures? 

elusive  study  of  the  classics,  on  the  one  hand,  five  hundred  years.  Is  not  this  long  enough  to  Go  preach  this  doctrine  in  the  eternal  city,  the 

and  those  who  propose  to  substitute  for  them  i  settle  the  matter?  And  what  was  the  result?  mother  of  abominations;  but  not  in  this  free 
the  scriptures  solely.  j  Why— the  dark  ages.  Yes,  the  dark  ages,  and  Protestant  country.  Much  as  I  respect 

After  some  observations  upon  the  tendency  of  I  rightly  so  named;  ages  when  men  high  in  and  love  my  brethren  in  the  ministry,  I  do  not 
the  human  mind  to  vibrate  from  one  extreme  to 'church  and  state  ‘  darkened  counsel  by  words  wish  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  be 
the  other,  in  religion,  literature,  philosophy,  and  1  without  knowledge ;’  ages  when  men  became  instrusted  solely  to  their  hands.  This  has  once 
politics,  he  makes  the  following  just  remarks  ,  the  mere  tools  of  designing  knaves  and  hypo-  been  tried — and  the  shadow  ofdeath  spread  over 
upon  the  question  at  issue.  We  would  call  the  crites;  when  kings  turned  pale,  and  kingdoms  the  nations.  The  sun  of  righteousness  set,  and 
attention  of  our  readers  particularly  to  the  im-  trembled,  at  the  frown  of  a  bigot  and  a  debau-  polar  midnight  succeeded.  No;  I  would  fain 
portance  Dr.  Stuart  gives  to  the  Greek  and  chec  on  the  papal  throne  ;  ages  when  the  Bible,  have  ten  thousand  tunes  ten  thousand  laymen  in 
Latin  Fathers,  as  aids  to  the  correct  understand-  being  no  longer  understood,  and  of  course  no  our  land,  who  are  studying  the  divine  word 
ing  of  the  Scriptures — thus  incidentally  admit-  j  longer  cared  for,  was  taken  away  from  the  mass  with  all  their  might  and  in  the  best  manner, 
ting  their  authority  upon  the  question  of  Epis-  |of  the  people,  and  was  partially  studied  only  by  j  and  who  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  all  the  author- 
copacy. —  a  very  few  ecclesiastics  ;  ages  when  men,  not  >  ized  inteipreters  of  the  same. 

“Since  the  publication  of  Bishop  Lowth’s  |  knowing  any  better,  could  be  made  by  the  as- 1  'But  surely  we  need  not  study  Greek  and 
immortal  work  on  Hebrew  poetry,  discerning  |  surance  of  designing  priests,  implicit  believers  Latin,  in  order  to  understand  the  Hebrew 
readers  arc  ashamed  to  deny  that  all  the  essen-.m  all  the  idle  and  abominable  superstitions.  Scriptures’ 

ftHl  qualities  of  true  taste  and  good  style  exist  in  which  have  debased  the  human  mind  below  Indeed?  And  is  no  light  to  be  reflected  from 
the  Scriptural  writiiKTs.  Every  day  this  is  be-  what  even  some  forms  of  heathenism  have  done  ;  the  New  Testament  upon  the  Old?  Have 
cominiT  more  and  nnue  manifest,  by  the  illustra- '  ages  when  God’s  word  was  not  to  be  given  to  Christ  and  his  apostles  contributed  nothing  to 
lions  which  the  subject  is  receiving,  from  men  the  people,  lest  they  should  know  it,  and  delect  I  explain  to  us  the  Old  Testament  ?  And  if  they 
of  the  hi'^hest  talents  ami  most  cultivated  minds.  ,  the  gross  imposture  wdiich  held  their  bodies  and  ,  have,  how  are  we  to  understand  w  hat  they  have 
WhaMvonder  now,  if  sober  and  enlightened  |  souls  in  more  than  Egyptian  bondage  ;— these  j  contributed  ?  We  must  study  Greek  authors. 
Christian  men,  who  have  awaked  Irom  the  :  were  the  r/ori  r/jges ;  dark  indeed,  blacker  than  t  Has  the  Septuagint  translation,  have  AqiiiU, 
dream  of  Cardinal  Bernbo,  and  of  the  ten  thou-  Erebus,  gbrnmy  as  the  night  that  brooded  over  I  and  Symmachus,  and  Theodmion,  have  Origen, 
sand  schools  and  colleges  that  have  so  long  '  I’haraoh  and  his  unbelieving  court.  God  in  and  Eusebius,  and  Chrysostom,  and  Theophy- 
drunk  in  of  his  spirit,  should  throw  their  mana-  i  mercy  grant,  that  they  may  never— never  re-  lact,  and  Thcodoret,  and  other  Greek  Fathers, 
cles  away  with  violence,  or  smile  the  despots '  turn  !  contributed  nothing  toward  the  understanding 

wiih  ihe!U,  hiive  so  loiiij  riveiod  iIh>iu  on  !  ■  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  study  ?  of  the  Scripture*;?,  both  of  the  Old  and  New 

It  is  no  wonder  at  all.  When  a  Christian  pa- ,  Much  ;  very  much  indeed.  The  Bible  is  a  re-  Testament.'  How  then  are  we  to  Acquire  a 
rent  reflects,  that  his  children,  in  order  to  be  i  velation  by /oiigMOge.  To  know  what  it  teacli- j  knowledge  of  what  they  have  contributed? 
educated  at  our  seminaries,  must  wade  through  ;  es,  language  must  be  studied  and  undersKMid.  j  The  answer  is,  by  a  knowledge  of  Greek. 


educated  at  our  seminaries,  must  wade  through  ;  es,  language  must  be  studied  and  undersKMid.  j  The  answer  is,  by  a  knowledge  of  Greek, 
the  polluting  sink  of  heathen  mythology  ;  must ,  I  he  most  important  part  of  the  Scripture’s,  is  in  ^  And  the  Latin  I  athers  too — have  Tertullian, 
be  drilled,  day  and  night,  so  as  deeply  to  impress  the  Greek  language.  Greek  then  must  be  un- ;  and  Lactantius  and  Cyprian,  and  Jerome,  and 
a  full  knowledge  of  it  on  their  minds  ;  must  be  j  der.^tood,  in  order  to  read  it.  But  how  is  this  llulin,  and  Ambrose,  and  many  others,  done 
so  familiar  with  it  as  to  make  it  a  constant  I  to  be  accomplished  ?  To  read  the  New 'I  esta-  nolhiiiLMo  help  the  student  to  a  knowledge  of 
theme  of  meditation  and  delight ;  while,  at  the  \  ment  only,  can  never  give  cne  such  a  knowledge  j  his  Bible  ?  Have  the  great  mass  of  grammari- 
same  lime,  the  word  of  everlasting  truth,  the  |  of  Greek,  as  to  enable  him  to  understand  and  Ians,  lexicographers,  and  writers  of  modern 
only  sure  guide  to  eternal  life,  the  inestimable  1  interpret  it  with  any  good  degree  of  reasonable  ^  times,  whose  works  are  in  Latin,  done  nothing 
treasures  of  the  divine  riches,  lie  neglected  up-  i  confidence.  1  he  laws  ol  Greek  grammar,  and  to  illustrate  the  Bible  ?  I  f  you  say  no,  then  you 
on  the  shelf,  and  are  entirely,  or  almost  entindy  :  of  Greek  philology  in  general,  must  be  made  to  |  show  yourself  to  be  too  ignorant  to  deserve  re¬ 
overlooked  in  the  arrangements  for  education- 1  hear  upon  the  New  Testament.  When  God  ■  gard  ;  if  you  say  yes,  then  Latin  is  to  be  studied. 
I  s.ty  when  a  Christian  parent  reflects  on  all !  speaks  to  men,  it  is  in  language  such  as  men  1  In  short,  it  comes  simply  to  this,  that  the  en- 
this,  1  do  not,  cannot  wonder  that  he  rises  up  |  cunploy.  It  is  subject,  therefore,  to  the  like '  lightened  philological  study  of  the  Bible  is  to 
acrai’nst  it,  and  expresses  his  honest  indignation. ;  rules  and  methods  of  interpretation.  If  this  be  be  given  up,  or  the  Latin  and  Greek  Classics 
1  commend  him  for  it.  I  hope  such  expressions  j  not  so,  then  a  new  revelation  must  be  made  in  j  are  to  be  studied.  The  multitudes  of  admirable 
will  be  heard  from  one  end  of  our  land  to  the  {order  to  guide  the  interpreter.  If  it  be  so,  then  |  philological  books  that  have  been  published  to 
other,  until  preference  of  heathen  writers  to  in-  i  the  more  extensive  one’s  knowledge^  of  G’reck  j  explain  these,  are  some  of  the  liest  exhibitions 
spired  ones  shall  cease,  and  until  the  Bible  ol)- 1  i-S  the  belter  can  he  interpret  the  New  Testa-! of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  in  regard  to 
tains  the  place  which  all  Christians  are  sacred- :  ment.  There  are  hundreds  of  words  and  phra-  j  the  business  of  interpretation.  The  student, 
ly  bound  to  give  it,  in  the  education  of  their  j  ses  in  it,  which  can  be  fully  and  satisfactorily  j  who  intends  forming  himself-after  the  best  mo^ 
children.  I  illustrated  only  from  the  Greek  classics.  With  dels,  cannot  be  ignorant  of  such  helps.  It  is 

I  cannot  help  feeling,  that  the  guardians  of  jail  tlie  Hebraisms  which  it  contains,  it  also  con- ,  utterly  out  of  que.stion.  .And  a-s  to  expect- 
youth  in  our  country  will  have  a  fearful  account ;  tains  a  great  deal  of  classic  Greek,  i.  e.  Greek  :  ing  them  in  translations  into  English,  that  is 
to  render,  if  they  overlook  this  great  subject,  which  in  its  idiom  fully  accords  with  that  of  the  j  equally  out  of  question. 

Matters  like  these,  are  not  to  be  decided  by  the  j  Greek  classic  writers.  j  Instead  then  of  joining  in  the  cry  against  the 

custom  and  discipline  of  the  schools,  which  are!  Unless  miracles  are  to  be  wrought  anew,  then,  |  study  of  the  classics,  I  would  raise  my  feeble 
yet  replete  with  many  a  usage  that  has  come  ;  how  can  any  one  say,  that  the  Greek  classics  j  voice  to  the  highest  pitch  of  which  it  is  capable, 
down  from  the  age  of  Cardinal  Bernbo  and  those  j  need  not  be  studied  in  order  to  interpret  the  jin  protesting  against  expunging  them  from  our 
who  thought  with  him.  New  Testament?  It  is  in  vain  to  say  this. ;  list  of  studies.  I  would  gladly  see  our  schools 

Sti — andi  alteram  partem.  There  is,  as  we }  There  never  was  a  good  interpreter,  there  never  |  all  of  a  much  higher  philological  cast  than  they 
have  seen,  another  side  to  this  question.  More '  can  be,  without  such  a  knowledge.  The  nature  j  yet  are.  But  I  would  not  have  them  study  the 
than  five  centuries’  experience  has  shown  what] of  the  case  carries  along  with  it  a  full  demon- )  amatory  poetry  of  Anacreon  and  Tibullus,  nor 
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the  smut  of  Horace  and  Juvenal,  nor  the  Athe-  valued  !  Then  I  shall  believe  the  harbinger  to  | 
ism  of  Lucian.  I  would  have  expurgated  edi-  a  better  day  is  come,  that  the  morning  star  ofa 
tions — a  Cursut  Classints  of  study,  something  *  new  and  glorious  reformation  has  risen.  | 

like  what  Jacobs  has  made  for  the  schools  of,  - 

Germany.  I  would  have  some  portions  of  the  j  AND  UO.>IAN  CATIIO-| 

Latin  and  Greek  Fathers  studied,  as  well  as  the  j  LICIS.H  IN  FRANCE, 

heathen  writers.  Have  Christians  any  need  of  |  The  conductors  of  the  Archives  du  Chris- 
blushing  at  the  study  of  Minutius  Felix,  Lac*  Uianisme  lament  that,  though  they  shall  no  Ion* 
tanlius,  Cyprian,  and  Augustine  in  Latin;  or!gerhaveto  contend  with  superstition  and  hy- 
of  Chrysostom,  Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  |  pocrisy,  they  will  find  a  formidable  enemy  to 
others  in  Greek  T  No — I  can  only  express  my  |the  Gospel  in  Infidelity;  and  most  justly  they 
astonishment,  that  young  men  are  educated  in  , express  their  sorrow  that  the  progress  and  tri- 
Christian  colleges,  without  even  being  taught  jumph  of  the  late  revolution  were  not  consecra- 


to  know  that  such  men  as  these  ever  existed, 
much  less  that  they  are  worthy  of  perusal. 
When  1  think  on  this,  I  can  easily  explain  the 


ted  by  any  one  act  of  religion,  any  recognition' 
of  the  hand  of  God,  or  of  gratitude  to  him  furl 
his  mercies.  What  other  people  in  the  world,, 


honest  indignation  of  some,  who  are  exclaiming  say  they,  would  have  presented  a  similar  spec- 1 


against  the  classics. 

I  would  fain  see  too,  even  at  this  late  hour  in 
the  day,  the  Bible  claiming  some  humble  place, 
if  no  more,  among  the  books  of  education. 
Christian  tducatiun  without  the  study  of  the 
Bible!  a  monstrosity  in  the  religious  world ;  a 
stumbling  block  to  unbelievers.  I  am  willing 
that  this  part  of  the  subject  should  be  held  up, 
and  dwelt  upon,  until  Christian  seminaries  will 
act  like  Christians.  I  do  sincerely  hope,  that 
the  force  of  public  opinion  will  ere  long  control 
this  thing  beyond  all  power  of  resistance.  As 
a  mere  relic  of  antiquity,  if  nothing  more,  the 
Bible  surely  deserves  study  alrove  all  other 
books.  But  when  we  call  to  mind  that  it  is  tht 
word  of  lift,  the  only  sure  guide  to  heaven,  the 
subject  becomes  overwhelming  as  to  its  impor- 
‘tance,  and  forbids  all  justification  of  neglecting 
the  Scriptures  in  the  education  of  our  youth. 


tacle  ?  The  conclusion  which  they  justly  draw 
is.  How  great  is  the  duty  which  devolves  upon 
the  Protestants  of  France  to  endeavour  to  stem 
the  national  torrent,  and  to  exhibit  to  their 
countrymen  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
him  crucified. 

We  lately  mentioned  the  remarkable  project 
of  the  Abbe  de  la  Mennais,  who,  indiginant  at 
his  church  being  placed  nationally  only  on  a 
level  with  others,  urges  all  true  Catholics,  as 
they  cannot  be  dominant,  to  throw  otf  their 
dependence  upon  the  state  ;  to  allow  no  politi¬ 
cal  interference  or  veto  in  the  choice  of  their 
bishops  or  clergy;  to  communicate  directly 
with  the  Pope,  and  to  claim  the  privilege  of  the 
charter,  that  they  shall  enjoy  religious  liberty 
unshackled  by  any  civil  control  over  their  wor-| 
ship  or  discipline.  'I'he  stipends  allowed  by' 
the  state  he  considers  badges  of^serviiuile  ;  and  | 


You  perceive,  Messrs.  Editors,  that  1  am  |  (he  church,  he  maintains,  will  never  flourish  till 
neither  with  the  op|>osers  of  the  classics,  nor ;  it  throws  otT  these  golden  fetters.  Thus  pure 
with  their  extravagant  friends.  In  medio  lull's- i  and  indcjrendent,  he  says,  she  will  trust  to  her 
siiHHS  ibis,  will  well  apply  here.  I  would  say  *  own  resources  ;  she  w  ill  emulate  the  Roman 
of  classical  studies,  these  things  ought  to  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland;  she  will  appear 
done  ;  of  sacred  study,  this  above  all  is  mot  to  [  before  the  people  as  she  is,  and  as  (»od  made 
be  left  undone.  1  am  not  obliged  to  depress  I  her,  raised  above  earth  to  illuminate  earth  by 
Greek  and  Roman  genius  and  talent,  because  I  j  her  light,  and  weak  in  the  strength  of  man,  bin  ! 
believe,  as  I  do,  that  the  sacred  writers  have  far  ;  strong  by  the  arm  of  oinni|)Otence,  and  the  lus-. 
exceeded  it.  I  am  not  obliged,  when  I  admire  [tre  of  virtue  which  provokes  no  opposition.  A.‘ 


the  majesty  and  glory  of  the  sun,  to  sjieak  re 
proachfully  of  the  stars  of  light  which  adorn 
the  sky.  Why  should  I?  'I'he  slrirs,  I  readily 
acknowledge,  are  not  suns;  but  arc  ihey  not 
stars  ?  The  Greek  and  Roman  classics  are 
not,  indeed,  the  Sun  of  righteousness  with  heal¬ 
ing  in  his  beams ;  but  they  are  constellations 
shedding  some  radiance  over  the  deepest  gloom 
of  heathen  night. 


to  the  matter  of  temporal  support,  God,  he  af¬ 
firms.  w  ill  not  forsake  them  that  trust  in  him : 
and  every  Catholic  will  come  forward  with  Ins 
otferings  when  he  knows  that  his  church  asks 
no  mercenary  support.  We  will  oliey,  he  adds, 
the  laws  of  our  country  in'civil  matters  ;  but  in 
religious  we  will  submit  only  to  the  spiritual 
head  whom  Christ  has  placed  over  us  ui>oii 
earth.  “  .Ministers  of  Him  who  was  born  in  a 


Let  us  regard  and  treat  them  as  such.  This  cradle  and  died  upon  the  cross,  look  back  at 
is  all  I  ask,  from  their  friends  or  foes.  God’s  your  origin  ;  endure  willingly  poverty  and  suf- 
truth  is  not  to  l>ow  to  them  ;  nor  are  they  to  be  /  ferings,  and  the  word  of  God  your  Saviour,  who 
kept  from  acting  their  humble  part,  in  opening  .Imre  poverty  and  suffering,  will  shed  its  ancient 
our  mind  to  see  what  that  truth  is.  As  wioru/ 1  efficacy  u|)on  your  ministrations.  Withnooth- 
we  do  not  need  their  aid.  We  want  no  ,  er  weapon  but  this  Divine  word,  go  like  the 
tapers,  while  the  god  of  day  is  walking  in  ma-  twelve  fishermen  of  Galilee  among  the  people, 
jesty  abroad.  But  as  philological,  linguistic  renew  the  conquests  of  the  Cross  over  the 
air/j,  to  teach  us  the  use  and  idioms  of  language,  j  world.  A  new  era  of  triumph  and  glory  awaits 
they  are  absolutely  invaluable.  The  more  the  the  Gospel.  Behold,  ye  nies.sengers  of  hofie, 
Bible  is  studied,  the  more  perfectly  will  this  be  ,  in  the  horizon,  the  signs  which  portend  the  ris- 
known  and  felt.  And  when  this  is  the  case,  the  ing  of  the  star;  and  resound  the  songs  of  life 
certain  result  will  be,  an  increased  (not  a  d'-  ^over  the  ruins  of  empires,  and  the  wreck  of  all 
minished)  use  of  the  classics.  Then  too  the  transitory  things.” 

Bible— the  word  of  everlasting  truth — will  sue-  j  Whether  the  zealous  Abbe's  earnest  call  to 
cessfully  advance  its  claims  to  be  read,  and  un-;his  brethren  to  discard  the  patronage  of  the 
derstood,  and  admired,  and  obeyed,  by  all  the  state  will  be  obeyed,  remains  to  be  seen.  His 
dear  youth  of  this  Christian  land.  I  letter,  at  least,  exhibits  the  Church  of  Rome  in 

God,  in  mercy  to  his  churches,  defend  them  |  a  novel  aspect;  and  calls  doubly  upon  Protes- 
from  an  ignorant,  half  instructed  race  of  min-  tants  to  imbibe  the  ardent,  self-denying,  and 
isters  I  God,  in  mercy  to  the  souls  of  perishing  devoted  spirit,  which  this  ultra-montane  Catho- 
sinners,  grant,  that  his  word,  and  all  the  helps  lie  inculcates  upon  his  brethren.  If  we  did  not 
to  understand  it,  may  be  more  studied,  and  more  know  from  infallible  authority  that  the  corrupt 


Church  of  Rome  is  divinely  doomed  to  fall,  we 
might  view  such  a  spirit  as  this  as  a  new  germ 
of  life.  As  it  is,  we  would  rather  consider  it 
as  among  the  struggles  of  incipient  dissolution. 
— Christian  Observer,  Dec.  1830. 

IIUKKORS  OF  AT1IEI>.'I. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  some  men  try  much 
to  persuade  themselves,  and  others,  that  they 
are  atheists.  It  was  the  confession  of  an 
enemy  of  our  religion,  long  since  made,  that 
”  Atheism  itself  is  no  security  whatever  against 
the  terrors  of  another  world,  and  a  future  state." 
The  modern  opposer  of  the  Gospel  should  take 
this  acknowledgment  into  most  serious  consid¬ 
eration.  He  may  boast  of  his  superiority  to  all 
the  dogmas  of  Theology,  and  fancy  himself  vast¬ 
ly  free  and  independent,  in  refusing  his  assent 
to  the  religion  of  Christ,  but  if  he  hath  a  grain 
of  discernment  he  will  perceive  that  his  unbe¬ 
lief  can,  in  the  nature  of  things,  afford  him  no 
relief  from  superstition,  or  the  dread  of  futurity. 
This  point  is  very  elegantly,  though  briefly  sta¬ 
ted  in  the  following  sentence  from  a  discourse 
by  Dr.  Shuttleworth. 

If  these  arguments  be  just,  if  he  who  delibe¬ 
rately  says  in  his  heart  ‘  there  is  no  God,’  must 
still,  if  he  reasons  at  all,  necessarily  admit,  if 
not  the  probability,  at  all  eientsthe  possibility, 
of  the  eternal  duration  of  the  soul  ;  let  us  pause 
for  a  moment  to  consider  what  a  dreary,  what 
a  hopeless  prospect  of  eternity  must  be  his.  The 
well  known  and  terrific  description  of  our  great 
dramatic  poet,  who  imagines  the  disemb^ied 
spirit  as  turned  adrift  in  the  universe. 

To  bathe  in  fiery  tlixxtic ;  ur  to  renide 
In  ihrillins;  reeion*  of  thick  ribl>e<t  ice  : 

To  be  inipnstined  in  the  tricwlex  wintli. 

And  blown  witli  n  -tleM  violence  about 
The  pendant  world, 

though  intended  as  the  exaggeration  of  poetical 
fiction,  contains  not  one  thousandth  part  of  the 
horrors  which  the  dullest  imagination  may  con¬ 
ceive  of  a  soul  thus  circumstanced.  An  eternity 
of  existence  passed  w  ithout  the  superintending 
providence  and  protection  of  a  God  :  an  eterni¬ 
ty  exposed  to  every  possible  conflict  of  the  ele¬ 
ments,  to  every  fearful  association  of  the  spirit¬ 
ual  world;  an  eternity,  whose  destinies  the 
slaves  of  a  blind  and  indiscriminating  necessity, 
no  humiliation  can  conjure,  no  moral  desert 
propitiate,  presents  indeed  a  truly  appalling  pic¬ 
ture,  the  future  realizing  of  which  he  who  has 
once  given  his  assent  to  the  monstrous  doctrine 
of  a  self-created  universe  cannot  consistently 
pronounce  to  be  impossible.  So  far  then  is 
atheism  from  affording  a  refuge  from  supersti¬ 
tion,  that  it  is,  even  upon  principles  which  ivself 
must  admit,  that  state  of  mind,  which,  more 
than  any  other,  ought  to  look  forward  to  the 
soul’s  separation  from  the  body  with  unmixed 
dismay  and  apprehension. — Prot.  KpiscopaVn. 

OPINION  OF  JI  IXJE  IILACKSTONE. 

Sir  William  Blackslone  (the  sun  of  a  silkman) 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  English  judg¬ 
es;  a  man  of  most  extensive  learning,  a  ripe 
scholar,  and  a  most  catholic  Christian.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  hjs  works  : — Sund. 
School  Journal. 

“  Profanation  of  the  Lord’s  day  is  an  offence 
against  God  and  religion,  punished  by  the  mu- 
i  nicipal  law.  For  besides  the  notorious  inde- 
I  cency  and  scandal  of  permitting  any  secular  bu- 
i  siness  to  be  publicly  transacted  on  that  day  in 
I  a  country  professing  Christianity,  and  the  cor- 
I  ruption  of  morals  that  usually  follows  its  profa- 
I  nation,  the  keeping  one  day  in  seven  holy,  as  a 
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time  of  relaxation  and  refresliment,  as  well  as  make  himself  Bishop  of  Rome,  in  opposition ,  living  under  precisely  such  an  episcopal  juris* 
for  public  worship,  is  of  admirable  service  in  a  to  Fabian.  To  effect  this,  he  induced,  by  diction,  as  is  evident  from  the  writings  of  the 
state  considered  merely  as  a  civil  institution,  false  pretences,  three  Bishops  from  an  ob-  Fathers,  was  constituted  by  the  Apostles,  and 
It  humanizes,  by  the  help  of  conversation  and  score  province  of  Italy  to  visit  him ;  he  shut  existed  through  the  purest  ages  of  Christianity, 
■ociety,  the  manners  of  the  lower  classes;  them  up  in  a  room  and  there  persuaded  them  If  episcopacy  be  an  innovation,  it  is  incredible 
which  would  otherwise  degenerate  into  a  sordid  to  consecrate  him  to  the  Episcopal  office.  This  ,  that  the  same  thing  could  have  happened  to 
ferocity,  and  savage  selfishness  of  spirit ;  it  ena-  wus  mentioned  as  indicating  public  sentiment  these  churches  of  distant  India,  w  hich  happen* 
bles  the  industrious  workman  to  pursue  his  oc* ,  upon  the  subject  of  Episcopacy  in  the  middle  icd  to  the  churches  in  Europe  and  Asia  Slinor 
eupation  in  the  ensuing  week  with  health  and  ,  of  the  third  century.  Novitian  felt  the  iieces*  without  concert  between  them.  But  on  the 
cheerfulness;  it  itnprinis  on  the  minds  of  the  sity  of  obtaining  Episcopal  consecration,  to  sus*  supposition  that  St.  Thomas  organized  the 
people,  that  sense  of  their  duty  to  God,  so  nc-  tarn  himself  and  his  party,  in  opposition  to  the  churches  he  planted  in  India  on  the  same  plan 
cessary  to  make  them  i;ood  citizens ;  hut  which  regularly  constituted  authorities  of  the  Church ;  which  the  other  Apostles  introduced  into  the 
would  be  worn  out  and  defaced  by  an  unreinit*  but  had  he  suspected  Episcopacy  to  bean  usur- ! churches  about  the  Mediterranean,  all  is  con* 
ted  continuance  of  labour  without  any  stated  pation.  and  that  as  a  presbyter  he  had  the  pow-!  sistent,  and  the  testimony  afforded  by  the  early 
times  for  recalling  them  to  the  worship  of  their  erof  ordaining,  he  never  would  have  stooped  to  F'athers  in  favour  of  the  apostolic  origin  of  epu* 
Maker.”  disgraceful  artifice  he  used  to  obtain  the  I  copacy,  is  confirmed  by  the  polity  of  the  church* 

- - —  !  Episcopal  office.  jes  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  Other  arguments 

UOM  ANC'K  tVKITi'Rs  The  language  of  the  councils  of  the  early  in  favour  of  the  Apostolic  origin  of  Episcopacy 

Have  now  crept  into  Sunilui/  i>chools,  ana  have  Church,  some  of  which  were  held  within  little  i  were  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  opirosers  of 
made  ihetn  subjects  for  their  fancies  to  work  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  ajms*  j  this  form  of  Church  polity  varied  in  their  opin* 

upon!  We  particularly  recommend  Sunday  tulic  age,  was  th;n  referred  to  as  confirming  in  |  ions  as  to  the  period  of  its  origin,  from  the  first 
SchocI  teachers  to  avoid  such  works  and  not  to  ^  fullest  manner  the  writings  of  the  Fathers.  I  to  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century.  Such  was 
read  them,  as  they  only  inflate  the  mind,  make  |  Wheaton  then  mentioned  three  cases  ofUhe  uncertainly  of  the  authorities  iijxjn  which 

us  fancy  we  are  all  in  the  wrong,  and  if  attempt- '  ordination,  two  of  which  took  Uhey  relied,  that  hardly  two  agreed  as  to  the 

ed  to  be  put  in  practice,  will  be  found  to  pro- 1  place  in  the  fourth,  and  the  other  in  the  begin-  [  lime  when  Episcopacy  was  first  introduced  into 
duce  the  most  serious  consequences  the  schol-  j  ,^jpg  Qp  century — the  only  cases  of  or- 1  the  Church;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  Fathers, 

ars  are  dull  and  very  different  from  those  in  the  ■  dination  attempted  by  Presbyters,  to  be  found  j  and  all  subsequent  writers  in  its  favour,  uniform* 
romance— the  teachers  are  too  hard-worked,  I  jjj  history  of  the  Church  up  to  that  time  ;  ily  agree  in  ascribing  it  to  the  Apostolic  age. 
and  therefore  they  resign  the  superintendent  ^  these  ordinations  were  immediately  declar-  ]  An  inference  in  favour  of  episcopacy  having 
enforces  obedience,  and  at  length  has  nothing  the  persons  attempting  to  exercise!  been  established  by  the  apostles,  was  drawn 

to  command  but  empty  benches.  Such  would  ,  the  office  of  Presbyters  by  virtue  of  them,  were  I  from  the  circumstance,  that  in  the  earliest  and 
be  the  effects  produced  in  the  present  day,  ol  j  to  lay-communion  without  exception,  purest  ages  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  at  later 

attempting  to  imitate  the  Glenrock  phantom.  J  q'jjggg  g^ggg  were  alluded  to  as  showing  with '  periods,  questions  were  agitated  of  minor  iiii* 
Beware !  lest  in  following  this  ignis  fatuus,  you  i  ^yhat  sacied  c?re  the  prerogatives  of  each  order  j  portance,  compared  with  a  change  from  pres- 
should  lie  drawn  into  some  quagmire,  from  ,  ^^.g^g  ^gpiji^tj^gt,  and  how  entirely  the  right  of  I  byterianism  to  episcopacy  ;  such  as  the  time  of 
whence  you  may  never  be  able  to  extricate  your- '  ordination  was  confined  to  the  order  of  Bishops, !  keeping  certain  festivals  and  fa.sts.  Minute  ac* 
selves,  or  at  least  not  without  considerable  dam-  (|,g  earliest  and  purest  ages  of  the  Church,  j  counts  are  given  of  the  discussions  upon  these 
age.  Beware!  lest  while  grasping  at  the  shad- j  Mr.  Wheaton  next  mentioned,  among  the 
ow,  you  lose  the  substance.  Let  Sunday  ^  collateral  proofs  of  the  primitive  institution  of 
School  teachers  learn  to  distinguish  between  '  Episcopacy,  the  case  of  the  Syrian  Christians, 
what  IS  brilliantly  dazzling,  and  what  is  practi- i  .jjgcovered  in  southern  India,  by  Dr.  Buchanan 
cally  useful,  and  then  we  shall  cease  to  hear  of,  jj,  |p(i(j.  Their  existence  was  first  made  known 
such  faiiciful  works  as  the  present.  [London) ;  jjj  Europe  by  some  Portuguese  voyagers  about 
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:  the  year  1.>(K).  The  Roman  Church  immedi- 


topics,  and  yet  upon  a  much  more  important 
change — upon  a  bold  usurpation  of  a  few  pres* 
byters,  over  their  brethren,  we  hear  not  a  word. 

If  the  Churches  were  so  tenacious  of  such  an 
unessential  point  as  the  time  of  keepings  festi¬ 
val,  could  it  b«  possible  that  all,  both  clergy 
and  laity,  would  quietly  submit  to  a  total  change 
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ately  attempted  to  bring  them  under  her  spirit- 1  of  [lolity,  by  which  a  vast  majority  are  deprived 
I  ual  jurisdictioti,  and  those  near  the  coast,  fur- 1  of  what  they  must  have  considered  their  just 
I  ced  by  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition,  soon  sub  |  rights — rights  derived  from  the  author  of  Chris* 
I  mitted  ;  but  those  in  the  interior,  by  the  aid  of  lianity  himself — and  a  superior  authority  was 
I  the  native  princes,  were  enabled  to  maintain  I  vested  in  comparatively  a  few,  and  yet  that  not 
I  their  religious  inilependence.  These  were  the  |  a  word  of  thi.s  great  revolution — of  this  violent 
Churches  visited  by  Dr.  Buchanan.  He  found  i  usurpation,  should  lie  found  recorded  in  the  his* 
using  a  liturgy  formerly  used  by  the  j  tones  of  the  times  T 


LKCTVRKS  ON  THE  CHirRCH. 

Lecture  IV. — Text,  Romans  x.  14,  15 — 

“  How  then  shall  they  call  on  him  in  whom  ^gj!^ 
they  hare  not  believed  ?  and  how  shtdl  tlwy  be- ,  churche^of  The  Pauiarch' of  Antioch  ;-theJ  , 
Iteve  m  hnnof  whom  they  have  not  heard!  acknowledged  no  other  form  of  church  govern- ! 
how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher  ?  and  \  ^g„j  „rd, nation  but  the  Episcopal ;  and  so| 
how  shall  they  preach  except  they  be  sent  ?"  1  jgnadous  were  they  upon  this  point,  that  they 
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t  icy  preach  except  they  oc  sent :  i  tenacious  were  they  upon  this  point,  that  they  |  1  feel  under  too  deep  a  sense  of  obligation  to 

In  his  previous  lectures,  Mr.  Wheaton  brought]  hesitated  to  unite  with  the  English  Church  in  |  the  late  excellent  Dr.  Bowden,  for  his  valuable 
down  the  historical  evidence  in  favour  of  Epis-  India,  from  a  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  Eng- j  labors  in  the  cause  of  the  Church,  to  justify  for 
copacy,  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  fourth  century :  |  lish  ordinations.  They  traced  their  succession  a  moment  the  supposition  I  could  have  iniend* 
respecting  which,  he  remarked  that  amidst  the  as  a  pure  Church,  from  the  earliest  ages,  uni-'  ed  to  offer  the  remotest  disrespect  to  his  memo* 
great  number  of  authors  cited,  no  discrepancy  '  formly  holding  the  tradition  that  they  were  ry,  or  to  give  pain  to  his  friends,  by  the  remark 
was  found  as  to  the  fact  of  Episcopacy  being  planted  there  by  St.  Thomas.  Their  doctrines  I  made,  in  my  first  number,  on  the  episcopal 
the  settled  form  at  the  several  periods  in  which  were  pure  and  simple,  agreeing  in  all  essential  ' controversy  ^tween  him  and  Dr.  Miller,  in 
they  lived,  and  that  wheiiever  they  had  occa-  points  with  those  of  the  English  Church,  and|  lHt)3  to  1811.  It  is  true  I  never  enjoyed  the 
lion  to  mention  the  origin  of  the  institution,  |  from  their  early  connexion  with  the  Church  of]  privilege  of  personal  acquaintance  with  that 
they  uniformly  ascribed  it  to  the  days  of  the  Antioch,  the  name  of  St.  Ignatius  w  as  familiar  I  good  man,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  particular 
Apostles,  and  to  their  decree.  The  practice '  to  them  and  was  held  in  high  veneration.  circumstances  under  which  his  letters  were 

of  the  Apostles  had  been  found  so  fully  sustain- 1  The  argument  drawn  from  these  facts  was,  I  written.  Like  any  other  individual,  I  read  his 
ed  by  the  practice  of  succeeding  ages,  that  no  I  that  this  Church,  having  been  established  in  a  J  volumes,  as  well  as  those  of  his  opponent,  and 
doubt  could  remain  in  the  candid  mind  as  to  j  remote  sorner  of  the  world  ;  having  no  inter- j  derived  my  impressions  solely  from  what  aji- 
the  origin  of  Episcopacy.  couise  w  ith  the  inhabitants  about  the  shores  ofj  peered  in  print. 

He  then  invited  the  attention  of  his  hearers  I  the  Mediterranean;  knowing  nothing  of  the.  Nevertheless,  it  did  appear  to  me  that  a  stran* 
to  a  few  cases  of  what  he  considered  collateral  Church  of  Rome,  and  when  discovered,  some  ger  personally  to  both  parties,  even  ifnotindif* 
premfs.  He  first  mentioned  the  manner  in  hundreds  of  years  after  their  establishment,  as!  ferent  to  both,  and  judging  only  from  what  was 
which  Novitian,  in  the  year  250,  obtained  Epis-  is  generally  supposed,  by  one  of  the  Apostles,!  exhibited  to  public  view,  would  have  been  di* 
copal  consecration.  He  was  a  presbyter  ofj  are  free  from  the  corruptions  which  came  thick  '  rected  to  a  judgment  similar  to  what  I  formed. 
Carthage,  and  having  been  excommunicated  i  and  fast  upon  the  Church  after  its  establishment  { The  sincerity  of  that  judgment  will  hardly  be 
for  bis  irregularities,  be  at  last  attempted  to  {  under  Constantine;  yet  these  churches  are  found  |  questioned,  which  confesses  against  itself;  for 
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the  cause  of  Dr.  H.  I  identify  with  my  own.  |  dy  made  by  others.  My  object  was  merely  to  ced  under  circumstances  peculiarly  auspicious. 
Aud  as  to  the  corrtctnets  of  it — my  friend  ;  give  voluntarily,  and  unasked,  my  individual  [  — Such  editors  or  proprietors  of  the  religious 
"  Vindex,”  in  explaining  the  cause  of  Dr.  B’s.  |  opinion  (little  as  that  opinion  may  be  worth)  of:  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  the  United 
manner,  himself,  I  think,  admits  the  elTect,  j  this  little  book  ;  to  express  the  very  high  degree  States  as  are  disposed  to  patronize  such  an  in* 
which  I  have  felt.  jof  satisfaction  which  I  have  derived  from  a  re- '  stiiution,  will  confer  a  favour  by  gratuitously 

Words  may  be  “smoother  than  oil,”  the  cent  and  more  attentive  perusal  of  its  pages;  sending  their  papers  and  pamphlets.  They 
Psalmist  tells  us,  and  yet  “  cut  sharper  than  j  and  to  ask  permission,  through  the  columns  of’  will  please  to  direct  them  to  "  The  Philadelphia 
awords.”  And  I  have  ever  regretted,  for  the  j  your  paper,  again  to  commend  it  to  all  who '  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Penn.” 
sake  of  the  cause  he  advocated,  that  Dr.  B.  had  have  not  yet  possessed  it,  or  who  have  not  had  '  A.  Judson,  Gen.  Agent. 

not  set  his  polemical  weapon  in  oil,  so  that  its  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  its  rich  stores  of'  '  . ,  ~  — 

edite,  w  hile  made  smoother,  would  have  been  wisdom,  friendly  and  judicious  counsel,  and  !  Phick  Lki'Tores.  I  he  course  of  Lent  Lec- 

keener,  and  would  have  cut  with  more  ease  to  practical  knowledge:  more  especially  to  the'^'’*^®®»  c*'tahlished  by  the  will  of  the  late  benev- 
himself,  and  more  effect  on  his  adversary.  young,  whom  to  guide  and  secure  in  the  path  1  Price,  to  be  delivered  by  the  Rectors 

I  should  despise  myself  if  I  were  capable,  on  of  virtue,  and  establish  in  those  principles  Trinity  and  Christ  Churches,  in  the  city 

any  occasion,  of  resorting  to  the  miserable  poli- ,  which  lead  to  honorable  distinction,  was  the  Boston,  commenced  in  Trinity  Church,  on 

cy  of  sacrificing  a  friend,  to  propitiate  an  oppo- j  great  object  of  its  author.  It  is  a  truth  too  * 

nent.  In  complaining  of  prejudices  in  others,  I  obvious  to  be  concealed,  that  Episcopalians  are  *^*7*  The  remainder  of  the  course  to  be  preach- 
felt  under  an  additional  obligation  to  free  too  backward  in  encouraging  works  of  this  the  six  following  M  ednesdays,  at  II,  A. 

if  possible,  from  their  influence  ;  and  in  cen- 1  character  emanating  from  our  Episcopal  press-  |  Good  Friday  at  3  o  clock,  P.  M. 

suring  Dr.  M.,  as  I  did,  for  what  1  considered  a  ,  es ;  and  that  parents  and  guardians,  generally, !  Coku^ction^W^  a^’reqii^  by  the 

great  unfairness  on  Ai5  part,  in  the  use  of  his  are  too  little  disiwstd  to  make  any  extraordina-  T,g^,„rer  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Mis- 

testimonies,  1  deemed  it  no  more  than  fair  on  ry  exertions  judiciously  to  select  and  to  place  sjo^iety,  to  state  that  an  error  inadvert- 

mine,  if  any  thing  could  be  alleged  in  his  fa-  within  the  reach  of  the  rising  generation,  the  occurred  in  the  acknowledgments  of  con- 

vor  to  give  the  Doctor  his  due.  ^sides  too, ,  «ic«/.s  whereby  they  might  receive  that  instruc  „ibutions,  published  in  our  paper  of  February 
I  felt  that  the  remark  I  made  might  operate  as  ,  tion  both  moral  and  religious,  wdiich  can  alone  j  The  contributions  from  Lanesborough, 
a  salutary  a.lmonition  to  myself,  in  the  course  1  quality  them  for  the  projK-r  discharge  of  every  Lenox,  &c.  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  were 
was  about  to  pursue.  duly  In  reference  to  the  present  object  it  received  not  from  the  Rev.  A.  Potter,  as  stated 

A  LAYMAS  or  coxxECTicuT.  might  Very  naturally  be  supposed,  that  these  j,,  .^at  notice,  but  through  the  hands  of  Wil- 

- discourses  would  receive  an  extensive  circula-  p.^^er.  E^q.  Treasurer  of  “the  Domestic 

For  the  Epucopd  w.tchm.n.  tmii  among  Episcopalians,  even  greater  than  .  Foreign  .Misuonarv  Society  of  the  Episco- 

Rfivirs  mscouttsF.s  to  YOINO  MEX.  i  ihey  are  thought  to  have  gained  ;  and  that  their  church  of  M  issachusetts.”— /*Ai7.  Kec. 

man  an  article  apiieared  in  review  of  the  almve  a'*®  among  those  of  other  denom-  Sor.K  rv  for  t.ik  Pnof  Ar.yioN  or  the  Gos- 

discourses ;  and  though  I  had  at  that  time  giv- .  ‘he‘r  author,  m  preparing  pel.-I-  rom  the  last  Annual  Report,  recently 

en  them  but  a  hast?  perusal,  the  remarks  of ; ‘“^"V  the  introduction  of  any  topic. .  issued,  we  abstract  the  following  particulars  of 

the  writer  of  that  article  I  conceived  to  be  as  "®  ‘l;s®®«ion  of  which  would  bring  into  view  j  the  Society  s  proceo.lings  during  the  year. 
iu.t  and  appropriate,  as  the  subject  which  occa-  jl'®  characteristics  of  Ins  own  In  the  dioceseol  Quebec  the  Society  renew 

sioned  them  well  deserved.  I  was  much  grati-  ^  .  i  .u  ,  •  I  “T""  a  scene 

fied,  on  many  accounts,  to  find  that  this  little  '  1  ®  ^lose  who  have  interested  themselves  in  of  simdar  and  correspo  mcrea^  ,n  its 

volume  met  with  a  favourable  reception,  and  >®‘'=‘‘^  ^^nis  Ur,  it  must  be  a  ,  fruits.  BishopStewart,  Archdeacon  Mountain, 

that  the  apiirobation  of  the  public  was  so  gen-  *“;"®®  •®®  Archdeacon  ^trachan,  and  the  visiting  mission- 

era'.ly  bestowed  uinm  it.  A  work  of  this  kind.  |'‘®  ^  .if^posed  of;  and  ;  ary,  Mr  Ar.  hlK.ld.  have  extended  their  labors 

-..nJ.r  i...,  ^nf.iecis  at  all  times  imoortant  to  a  '  “ conhdently  believed,  by  proper  efforts  on  during  the  past  year  to  many  distant  settlements. 


ing  am 


'  .  I  ll  1  i:  ■  I  A_i  II.:.  _  1  *  will  oiiiv  auu  iii  toiitiusn.ii,  .nr  i.oiiiii,  iniu 

proving  highly  beneficial.  .And  while  its  mer-l  ,  .  ,  .  r  i  i  .  i  i  c  . 

r  ,  ,  -..I.,  1  .  .  I  that  I  should  fee  rejoiced  to  .see  the  pbui  here  for 

Its  have  bi  en  justly  appreciated,  it  must  be '  ,  ,  •  .r  .  i  .  .i.  •  . 

w.  .  .  ^  ,  1*  .,u,  ,  ,  I...  ,L  ,  1  suggested  carried  into  effect,  and  trust  that  the  1  in-t 

gratifying  to  it.s  respected  author,  to  know  that  ®  ,  ’  i  .  i  n  ■ 

I  L  ■'  11  .r  .  .  _ k..  ,i.....i  subject  may  be  resumed  111  a  manner  that  shall  is  n 


era'.ly  bestowed  uinm  it.  A  work  of  this  kind.  i  -“r  nrr.nK.m,  nave  exumaeo  irieir  lanors 

embraciii.r  subjects  at  all  times  important  to  a  ' efforts  or,  during  tim  past  year  to  rnany  distant  settlementi. 
very  lar  m  class  of  the  community;  who,  from  ;  ‘?=’®  '®V‘  '  he  Bishop  ha.s  taken  possession  of  the  estate 

their  a.m  and  occupations  in  life,  are  peculiarly  |  ."'®  '‘‘at  Mill, cent  encoi.r-  ®f  the.  bequest  of  the  late  .Mr.  M’- 

cxpo.sed  to  the  ensnaring  vices  and  temptations  I i  ^  I"  for  the  commencement  of  a 

of^e  world,  (especially  at  the  present  time,  i  ", ■"  'o*  a  seminary  lor  young 

when  the  influence  of  infidelity  is  fast  spread- '  f  8'®="®'  ,  ’"®".  ""®"‘‘®‘‘,  }  ‘®  P'’®P«‘y 

■"*  i,'/!';'! '■  t  in  . . Ml  F„,iu„, : ir, 

iirrMC  T,'.n  juMl,  ap|.rccia«J,  it  rnuM  b«  ’  'O"''''!  >»  «<■  H’'-'  I'"'  'I'l't  ""■'‘d  "f  •«!>  an 

•  r  ,  .  ■*  a k...  .U-.  1  suggested  carried  into  effect,  ainl  trust  that  the  1  inMitiitioii  in  t  anada  IS  severely  felt,  for  there 

fns  hnmble  efforirtrimprove,  by ’these  lect’ures,  >  ^"J®®'  ‘‘®  f ‘[?®  “  I’^otestant  charac- 

,  111.; laf  ik..  . .  result  in  the  accuinplisliment  of  the  desired  ob-  ter,  in  either  of  the  two  provinces. 

the  moral  and  religious  character  of  the  young  .  _  .r  v  v  i  'Pk  .  .  r  .k  '  i  i  l- 

,  .  I.,  . 1  i.:™  k, k-„„  ject.  A  Layman  OK  New-Iokk.  ‘  !  he  situation  of  the  church  in  his  portion 

more  immediately  around  him,  have  not  been  ,,  ,  '  r  n  .•  i  i  ..  .  •  . 

I  I  ..1  .1-  K...  - /tOrMfiry Itfdl.  of  British  ,\merica,  says  the  report,  is  thus  very 

bst,  but  that  his  exiieciations  have  been  more  j  »  r  r  n  i  .i  i  i  i  i-  •  ^ 

I - faithfully  and  aptly  described  by  an  intelligent 

t  an  rea  izet  .  ...  '  Krmu  Uw  Piulmiiii  lua  K.' .ir-u-r.  and  active  eve-witness.  “  There  is  no  reason 

It  ts  known  that  these  discourses  were  not ,  .  ,  i  .i’  .k  r  .  -  , 

written  wiili  a  view  to  publication;  their  author  i  A  heqif.st  to  Editors  ok  Relioioi  s  Pa-  .  j®  tliat  the  disposition  oi  il.c  people  is 

did  not  entertain  a  remote  idea  that  they  would  j  pers.— It  is  supposed  that  m  the  city  of  I’hila-  Pto  the  I  r-teslaiii  Episcopal  (  hurch  ;  for 
be  called  for  in  their  present  form;  aud  the  delphia  there  are  ten  or  twelve  thousand  young  | »how9  that  w.icrever  a  p.ous,  zealous 
fact  of  their  appearance  thus  contrary  to  his  mechanics,  a  large  portion  of  whom  have  few  "ctive  clergyman  has  b  en  placed  the 

original  design,  f.irms,  it  is  believed,  un  ample  «r  no  means  of  moral,  intellectual,  and  reli-.Churchisinvariablyrrspectedandgenerallyad- 
aiKiiogy  for  mi y  defects  about  them  which  may  '  Cious  improvement,  which  it  is  des  rable  they  ‘""'fi'*.  ‘^’®sc  ''•'®  prejudiced  are  soon 

have  been  deemed  necessary  to  offer  to  satisfy  |  should  have.  To  furiiisli  them  with  these  brought  over 

the  eye  of  literary  criticism.  No  apology,  means,  a  house  of  worship  is  opened  for  them  ,  •®  the  present  state  of 

however,  will  be  required  in  the  performance  of  mi  the  sabbath  to  which  a  respectable  assembly  I  ‘hmgs,  the  good  reception  of  the  Church  among 
a  task  of  this  kind,  by  those  who  know  how  to  of  H'cn  te»ort-  Evening  lectures  on  astrono- ' ppop'e,  and  its  luture  prosjieritv,  depend 
set  a  just  value  upon  these  objects,  and  to  apply  my,  geography,  chemistry,  philosophy,  itc.  are  1 '"®f®  ''®' .  !"’*8"‘®j‘  '®  T-ngland 

the  right  means  for  their  accomplishment.  delivered  for  their  benefit,  and  are  attended  by  ®P’®  '‘‘®  pp^on^^l  qualities  of  the  clergy,  and 
But,  .Mr.  Editor,  I  did  not  take  up  my  pen  for  several  hundred.  A  large  reading  room,  fur-  j  ijj®"  P  “  k  "'“J  ®"'®®!®»‘»“cp9- 

the  puriMise  of  bestowing  (after  the  popular  nished  with  assortments  of  useful  books,  peri-,  To  affirm  that  the  Church  is  flourishing  thro - 
fashion  of  puffing,  indiscriminately,  the  literary  odicals  and  newspajiers,  is  opened,  to  which '  ®®'  advance 

productions  of  the  day)  unnecessary  applause,  they  !»»»«  access,  and  profitably  speml  several  j  not  true;  but  it  w®®*d  equally  wide 

or  to  offer  any  remarks  in  relation  to  this  sub-  evenings  of  each  week.  This  institution  is|®f  to  pronounce  that  there  is  no  ho^ 

ject,  which  I  might  suppose  better  calculated  under  the  care  of  a  board  of  managers  of  seve- 1  ®f®’®'*®®'"8‘‘""  ®*PPy  ®®®®®™|®^'‘®® 
to  set  forth  the  ralue  or  the  merits  of  the  work  ral  Christian  denominations,  and  it  called  ,  a**®®'  -  o®  '^®  contrary,  had  they  a  sufficient 


the  in  oral  ami  religious  character  of  the  young 
more  immediately  around  him,  have  not  been 
lost,  but  that  his  ex(>ecialions  have  been  mure 
than  realized. 

It  is  known  that  these  discourses  were  not 
written  wiili  a  view  to  publication;  their  author 


in  question,  than  those  which  have  been  alrea- 1  “  The  Philadelphia  Institute.”  It  has  commen-  j  nurabei  of  nnssionanea  endued  with  a  proper 
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spirit,  the  members  of  the  Church  in  number  Do  you  refuse  us— do  you  refuse  these  stations,  Calabar  by  H.  B.  M.  ship  Primrose.  She  is 
would  surpass  that  of  any  other  denomination  the  small  degree  of  support  which  is  required  ? ;  now  safely  moored  in  Sierra  Leone;  she  had 
of  Protestants.”  '  Which  of  them  is  to  be  abandoned?  We  can-  ‘  but  ijOO  slaves,  about  one  third  of  her  intended 

From  North  America  the  Report  proceeds  not  think  of  one.  If  unceasing  industry  or  cargo  on  board  Also,  of  the  capture  of  the 
to  the  diocese  of  Calcutta.  It  is  proposed  to  self-denial  could  by  any  means  furnish  us  with  schooner  belonging  to  the  late  Don  Miguel  of 
extend  the  benefits  of  education  in  Bishop’s  the  supplies  we  beg  from  you,  we  would  toil  P.  Bass.  She  is  also  safely  moored  in  Sierra 

College  by  throwing  open  its  walls  to  uon-fouii-  and  deny  ourselves  with  joyful  alacrity,  and  Leone  harbor. 

dation  students,  without  requiring  troin  them  ,  leave  you  unimportuned.  But  our  hopes  arc  .  Arrival  vj  the  Colonial  Agent.— On  Salur- 

the  declaration  stipulated  by  the  statute.  In  '  small  in  this  respect :  our  present  incomes  even  i  day  the  4th  inst.  arrived  in  our  port  the  ship 

addition  to  an  annual  examination  on  Decern- 1  are  unccrvain.  Again,  then,  we  implore  your  j  Carolinian,  44  days  from  Norfolk,  Va.  Pas- 
ber  11,  examinations  have  been  held,  to  urge  [  help,  and  we  trust  we  shall  not  implore  in  i  sengers,  J.  Mechlin,  jr.  Colonial  .Agent,  Dr. 
the  progress  of  the  students;  and  the  examiu- 1  vain.”  ^  ^  j  Htttnphreys,  Assistant  Agent,  Rev.  M.  Skinner, 

ers  express  themselves  much  gratified  by  there-)  The  exertions  of  the  Serampore  missionaries  ,  Lady  and  child,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Daily.  The 
suit.  The  principal  attention  of  the  students)  in  the  translation  and  dispersion  of  the  Sacred  j  Carolinian  also  brings  out  upwards  of  one  liun- 
is  directed  to  divinity,  the  classics,  and  the  Word  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  Chris- ■  dred  emigrants,  and  an  ample  supply  of  goods 
grammar  of  the  Oriental  languages.  The  tian  world  ;  and  for  this  particular  department  for  the  agency." — N.  Y.  Jour,  of  Com. 
board  "  express  their  satisfaction  with  the  geu-  a  special  fund  is  appropriated,  distinct  from  .. ^  _ 

cral  state  of  the  college,  and  their  increased  those  departments  of  the  Society’s  ><‘bours ,  E'jmRATioN  of 

con,KUon  or  the  highe,.  inipotunc.  of  .hi,  in-  J^ieh  mvolvo  ,a...ion,  of  doc.r.oe  or  church  toh  "uou’e"^)'’, he 

-  !ugi,la.oreofLoo„ian.,for.ppoin,i.,gaCom. 

re  igion  m  a  p  •  .  -i  Projected  Swedish  Missio.n. — Sweden  ap- 1  mittee  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  encour- 

Monon,  Tweddle?  and  Di  Mello,  Continue  thelP®*^^^  at  length  likely  to  be  added  “  *- )  people  of  color 

.  ’  .  ’  g.  _  caf  native  I'on®  in  which  missionary  societies  have  been  I  to  Liberia.  1  he  Editors  express  their  regret 

su^rin  en  ence  o  g  of  chil  established.  M.  Haegmann,  the  hospital  chap-  that  all  the  Laws  which  she  has  hitherto  passed, 

school,  coo..m,ng  “j  lain  io  Srockhohn,  Commenced  ,e?o„  ycal.  to  .end  away  to  orher  State,  the  large  r^ombe; 

dren,  who«  pyent,  '  ,h'r„f  ’  ^  i  "S"  the  circulation  of  a  weekly  aheet,  after,  of  black,  within  her  territory,  hare  proved  una- 

the  opportunnte,  thus  afforded  to  hem  (the  lo„  on  the  pubiic.tton  railing-hut  entertain,  no  doubt, \h..  «,n,e 

^ting  op  eir  c  t  g  being  conaidetable)  into  a  monthly  paper,  to  j  measure  will  now  be  adopted  by  the  Legislature, 

The's"o^!'e’.Jwration,intheEa,thadbeen  'nske  hts  ccunnymen  acquainted  with  what  for  coiitributii.g  to  their  emigration. 
greatly  impeded  by  the  death  of  Bishop  lleber ;  «  “  <‘“",5,;“  "‘h"  '“-I*  hy  mtsstonary  tnstttu.  Boca  n ,»,.-\Ve  learn 

Ld  Bishop  Turner  had  scarcely  entered  upon  j  The  lo,»,  on  ht,  P-Wmatton,  hare  Herald  of  jtn  » 

hi,  labour,.,  the  date  of  the  la.,  advice,  in  the  to  d„qn.inoo  tbem;  but  be  h,,  3,,  .ha.  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  ha. 

Report.  Should  it  please  God  .0  spare  that  >«  'd  •''«  obj"'.  decided  on  the  quest, L  aubmitted  ,0  hT,  deter 

muS-esteemed  prelale,  we  trust  ,0  learn  much  l>y  P’ocmmg  the  ctabhshmen. of  a  misstonary  ,  the  British  and  United  States^,, 

interesting  intelligence  of  the  Society’s  plans  soce.y,  w„h  a  new  chtefl,  m  “  the  pagan,  of  „  ^  shal  Tun  due 

in  that  important  sphere  of  its  benevolent  and  '!>«  “"“J'  and  mountatn,  tn  ,  „  Swe-  |  g  f  ' 

Christtan  minis.,.., ons-aKs, in.  Ohrereer.  ht.  efform  be  abundantly^Wessed  1 1 

Sbrampore  Mission. — We  have  received  He  who  gave  the  desire  further  it;  and  reveal  I u  °'!i^  * *'^**^* '''*^* 

from  India  a  powerful  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  h„  mighty  arm  in  Sweden,  as  he  ha,  done  in  ™  ridge'Lmding  ^ 

^ramporo  mm»..M,,ued  by  the  venerable  Dr  ,0  many  other  lands!  -It. _  the  United  States  two 

*r1rrnm<»tances  ^thev^sav  of  extreme  iirffen  Important  Ecclesiastical  Movements. —  thirds  or  three  quarters  of  the  disputed  territo- 
cy,  compel  them  to  appeal  m  the  Christirin  pub-  f^om  Paris  received  by  the  last  French  j  “  I‘  will  transfer  from 

lie  of  Great  Britain.  ”  For  tliemselves  they  '  Packet,  state  the  important  fact,  (hat  a  very  ex-  G^eat  Britain  to  ^e  Americans  at  least  six 
have  nothing  to  ask  but  the  good  will  and  the '  defection  had  taken  place  in  the  Catholic  millions  of  ac^s.  Of  this  vast  extent  of  coun¬ 

prayers  of  their  fellow-Christians;  but  their  i  Church  of  France.  It  is  said  that  a  Gallic  try  nearly  4 <00  acres  belong  to  the  county  of 
Mtition  must  be  earnest  for  supfiort  to  that  sa-  Church  is  to  be  established,  independent  of  Hertford,  and  upwards  of  a  million  to  the  coun- 
cred  cause  in  which  they  are  engaged.”  The  and  renouncing  the  authority  of  the  ty  of  Devon  two  of  the  nearest  counties  to  the 

objects  of  the  Serampore  mission  may  be  ar-  Pope  ;-that  the  organization  will  take  place  city  of  Quelwc,  the  capital  of  the  C^anadas  It 
ranged  under  the  heads  of  translation  and  immediately,  and  include  some  thousands  of  i»  »l»o  calculated  that  the  United  States  boun- 
printing,  education,  and  missionary  lalx.ur,  or  priests.— 1.  Jour,  of  Com.  dary  will  ^  brought  within  about  I.J  miles  o^ 

J-  ’  .  ....a— .ko  raacrJi  ...  . k«  as,  -  *'’®  rivev  St.  Lawrence  for  the  distance  of  60 

S'  ?k  /I  ff  ^  K'  .  ik  "  Private  letters  received  from  Rome  say,  that  miles,  [this  is  a  mistake]  and  that  about  100 
tives  o  n  on  the  last  scrutiny  the  whole  of  the  votes,  ex-  miles  of  the  river  St.  John,  along  the  banks  of 

retire  pecuni  ry  ^  r'  ,  j  ceptone,  were  in  favor  of  the  elevation  of  Car-  which  runs  the  old  and  direct  communication 

We  cannot  find  space  for  the  compli^ed  P^,  p  ,  Quebecr^nd  New- 

details;  but  the  result  is,  that  besides  books  _ ‘ _ _  „  _  ^  Z  ’  .•  m  l 

and  schools,  the  missionaries  have  to  provide  j  From  Liberia. — By  the  brig  Lady  Washing-  „i^-pn*as  the 
for  20  stations,  each  of  which  has  one  or  more  1  „rived  in  Lewiston  Roads,  Feb.  14,  from 

resident  preachers,  and  32  missionary  brethren,  |  La  Guayra,  Jan.  20,  we  have  received  the  Li-  *  ^  ‘ 

European  Iiido-British,  or  native;  and  the  en-  beria  Herald  of  November  6  and  December  6,  REPI^  TO  DR.  MILLER, 

tire  annual  expenses  of  which  are  about  1,533/.  brought  to  that  port  by  the  ship  Carolinian,  h  *r  J  Huntington 

Titty. dd,  “  I.  ha,  btq  said  that  we  art  rich.  Cap..  Regan,  of  Philadelphia.  Wetnakeafew  H...i..t  a  rf 

Were  we  «),  we  should  «nd  forth  no  seoh  .|w  extracts:  ,  .  ,  .  ,  *  " ‘KSWEi,  r.  «.  RKV.EW  o?  M  Essar  on 

peal  as  the  present.  Ue  are  really  poor,  and  ••  On  Wednesday  last,  the  anniversary  of  the  /I  THE  INVALIDITY  OF  I'RESBYTERIANOKDINA 
nothing  but  our  poverty  compels  us  to  call  for  Battle  with  the  Natives  was  celebrated.  A  pro-  publi»h«l  m  the  Janutry  Number  of  th«  Riblicml  R*. 
belp.  The  only  members  of  the  mission  who  cession  was  formed  from  the  Agency  House  to  ■*' 

have  it  in  their  power  to  contribute  to  its  funds,  the  Methodist  church,  which  was  escorted  by  _ _  ^ _ 

are  Dr.  Carey,  Dr.  Marshmaii,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  the  volunteer  companies.  Oration  by  Mr.  H.  "  published  weekly  *  ” 

Marshman.  They  do  contribute  to  the  utmost  Teage.  bt 

of  their  ability  :  but  it  has  pleased  God  greatly  Recent  advices  from  the  interior  inform  us  F.  J.  HUNTINGTON, 

to  curtail  that  ability,  especially  as  the  British  that  a  native  war  is  now  raging  at  the  Marhoc  corxsb  or  maik  and  awlom  (tkkbtr, 

Government  have  just  abolished  the  professor-  between  King  Boauwain  and  the  Bessa  people,  _  HARTFORD,  (Cokm.) 

ships  in  the  college  of  Fort  William.  We  en-  and  that  the  former  bad  succeeded  in  capturing  #2. 60  a  year,  or  $2  if  pud  m  advance. 

treat  of  the  Christian  public  a  few  hundred  many  of  the  latter.  1  CommnnicationiiDtcDdrdforiDfertioninthe  WatchmaN, 

pounds  per  annum,  for  we  have  them  not  our-  Since  our  last,  advises  have  reached  us  of 

selves.  Christian  friends !  these  are  our  wants,  the  capture  of  a  large  frigate  built  Slaver  off! 


published  weekly 

F.  J.  hun’tington, 

coaxBB  or  maik  amo  avvlom  (tbkbtr, 
HARTFORD.  (Conm.J 

Tebim,  f2. 60  a  year,  or  ^2  if  paid  in  advance. 
Commnnicationi  iDteuded  for  iaiertion  in  the  WatchmaN, 


